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LITERATURE. 


Church and State ; their Relations Historically 
Developed. By Heinrich Geffcken. Trans- 
lated and Edited with the Author’s Assist- 
ance by Edward Fairfax Taylor. In Two 
Volumes. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1877.) 


Txovcn the intense interest excited by the 
Vatican Council and the events that followed 
upon the promulgation of the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility has almost died away, the 
publication of an English edition of this 
work—appearing, as it does, on the eve of 
changes which the natural course of events 
can hardly fail very shortly to bring about 
in the relations of the Roman Curia to the 
different States of Europe, and in prospect 
of a struggle which many hold to be not 
far distant in this country—cannot be looked 
upon as inopportune. 

Prof. Geficken’s volumes are designed 
as a handbook of the principal cases that 
serve to illustrate, from the earliest times, 
the relations of Church and State—to quote 
his own language, as “a historical guide- 
book for the problems of the present day.” 
In the opening chapters he enters upon a 
discussion of the general conditions under 
which any connexion between ecclesiastical 
and civil organisations is desirable or possi- 
ble. His point of view is that of a learned, 
candid, and moderate member of the Evan- 
gelical party in Germany. ‘“ Morality,” he 
holds, “ always in its ultimate resort rests 
upon religious belief,” and “the union of 
the religious community and the State, in 
whatever form it may be realised, is un- 
questionably a great source of national 
strength, provided it is based on genuine 
conviction; ’’ but ‘“‘to make the two iden- 
tical must inevitably lead to a rigidity 
which conflicts more and more with the 
law of development.” On the other hand, 
‘the State can never dispense with religion 
for the moral education of its subjects, 
since there is no true morality without reli- 
gion ;” consequently, “a purely negative re- 
lation between Church jn Seek cok as 
would completely isolate the latter from 
religion, would, if such were possible, be 
disastrous to the nation.” He thus arrives 
at the conclusion that Church and State 

constitute kindred, and yet divergent, 
Spheres of action, whose functions neither 
entirely coincide nor divide; that in certain 
respects they unite, while in others they 
eviate ; so that, in the latter case, each of 
the two powers has to pursue its own course 
independently ; while, for the former, there 
18 need of organised co-operation.” This, 


however, he considers, cannot be attained by 
‘“‘any abstract formula; the mode of regu- 
lating these relations must be guided by the 
peculiar circwmstances of the country or the 
people.” ‘The State, in its dealings with 
religious bodies, is bound to consider their 
internal organisation, their worship, and 
their discipline. . . . It makes a great dif- 
ference whether she has to deal with inde- 
pendent societies, democratically constituted, 
or with the Catholic Church, which recog- 
nises a foreign potentate as her absolute 
head.”’ The State which “ persists in apply- 
ing the compulsion of the civil law to 
spiritual relations paralyses that legitimate 
and original strength of the Church which 
consists in spontaneity and freedom in the 
execution of her task.” The Church 
“which forgets her fundamental law of 
liberty, and either arrogates to herself the 
compulsory powers of the State, or invokes 
the secular arm to exercise this compulsion, 
must inevitably miss her true office.” 

Most readers, we imagine, will feel that 
they would gladly have exchanged these and 
similar well-sounding assumptions or plati- 
tudes with which Prof. Geffcken ushers in 
his History for some more definite conclu- 
sions, at the end of the work, to which the 
facts which it contains could have been 
made directly contributory. As it is, this 
portion of the task is left, for the most part, 
to the reader himself. Of any attempt at 
patient induction or application of specific 
experiences to the establishment of some 
general result there is scarcely a trace; or 
wherever such an endeavour is made, it is 
couched in terms too vague and oracular to 
be of any real value. 
ample, how the writer meets and endeavours 
to repel the imputation, recently so rife in 
Ultramontane organs, of the democratic 
tendencies of Protestant thought. It is in 
his estimate (certainly a very complacent 
estimate) of the German Reformation that 
he turns aside for a moment to glance at 
this objection; “the true Christian,” he 
there observes (meaning a Christian of the 
Lutheran type), ‘‘ will exercise his free 
judgment, not merely in the province of 
religion, but everywhere and on all subjects 
alike ;” at the same time, “‘ this propensity 
of Protestantism,” he hastens to assure us, 
“has nothing in common with democratic 
sovereignty or revolution.” And why? 
‘Because the liberty of the Gospel binds 
mankind to the laws of God.” 

The first volame, commencing with a view 
of the primitive worship of India, brings us 
down to the Concordat of Fontainebleau in 
the year 1813. In the statement of the his- 
torical evidence Prof. Geffcken exhibits, for 
the most part, a studious impartiality that 
is deserving of high praise, and it is rarely 
that his own sympathies lead him to exagge- 
rate or to seek to impair the force of any 
well-ascertained data. At the same time his 
point of view is sufficiently discernible. The 
summary manner in which, for instance, he 
rejects the theory of St. Peter’s residence at 
Rome, at any period or under any circum- 
stances, will probably not commend itself to 
those who have studied all that may be said 
in favour of an opposite conclusion. When 
we consider again what Thuringia was in the 





days of St. Boniface (the translator may, 








Let us note, for ex-— 


perhaps, share the onus of the statement that 
“Gregory II. in 713 sent the English friar’), 
the great missionary’s subserviency to Rome 
seems somewhat oddly described as “‘ having 
interrupted the independent development of 
the German Church.” Nor is it historically 
correct to depict Luther as overpowering all 
opposition by the sheer force of truth and 
of his own transcendent genius, and to leave 
unnoticed those other Reformers, such as 
John Wessel, Reuchlin, and Hrasmus, who 
in a great measure prepared and opened up 
the way. The assertion that, previously to 
the Reformation in England, “ persecution 
had never succeeded in extinguishing the 
Wicliffites,” contravenes the most authorita- 
tive research on this subject. 

In the second volume the writer’s indi- 
vidual bias is still more perceptible, and his 
treatment of the Old Catholic question 
strikes us as wanting in impartiality and 
breadth of view. A German authority, re- 
membering what the great meetings at 
Munich, at Constance, and at Oologne, 
really were, should, we think, have hesi- 
tated to adopt the shallow criticism of 
the Times in describing the whole move- 
ment as “a dispute in the study ;” while 
an intelligent Lutheran might have been 
supposed superior to the weakness of 
following in the wake of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which talked of a “ microscopic 
spiritual movement,” and of asserting that 
the published statistics of Old Catholicism 
“prove the impotence of the whole move- 
ment.”” The influence of the writer’s pre- 
judices is apparent when we contrast the 
spirit of these criticisms with the plea urged 
on behalf of another movement—one still 
less successful, but which has had the ad- 
vantage of enlisting his sympathies, that of 
the Evangelical Church Union at Witten- 
berg—where he can remind us that it 
would be unfair “to disregard what useful 
results this assembly, as well as its succes- 
sors, has achieved for the reawakening of 
religious life.” As for his objection to the 
“arbitrary” character of the standpoint 
proposed by Old Catholicism—that of the 
Church up to the Eighth Oecumenical 
Council—there are not a few well-informed 
theologians to whom this standpoint appears 
quite as defensible and as little arbitrary as 
that of the supposed canon of the Primitive 
Church, of the Council of Nicaea, or even 
of the Augsburg Confession. 

If, however, Prof. Geffcken has small 
sympathy for Old Catholicism, his con- 
demnation of the Protestanten-Vereim and 
the Church of Baden is still more dis- 
tinctly pronounced. He censures, with 
vigour and with justice, that advanced 
section of this party who, under the guise 
of liberalism, find shelter for a thinly-veiled 
scepticism—‘ who conceal under a cloud of 
words their denial of the miracles, who 
argue to-day against the Divinity of Christ, 
and to-morrow go through acts of Church 
worship whose sole meaning rests on the 
presumption of that article of faith.” His 
description (at page 394) of the sinister 
influences of this peculiar development of 
the relations of Church and State on the 
life and social morality of the laity is de- 
serving of serious attention. 





It illustrates the difficulty of subjecting 
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these relations to the test of any abstract 
theory that, in whatever direction we turn, 
the course of equity or expediency seems 
nearly always, by Professor Geffcken’s own 
slowing, at variance with the logical con- 
clusion, Thus, when criticising the policy 
of the Prussian and Bavarian Governments 
after the proclamation of the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility, he has no hesitation in 
asserting that “the only logical position,” 
that of recognising the Old Catholics as re- 
presentatives of the true Church, and re- 
garding the Infallibilists as schismatics, 
would also be “ certainly a false one.”” The 
Government, he says— 


“were bound either to have said that the oppo- 
nents of Infallibility constituted the Catholic 

‘hurch, with which the State had contracted, and 
were entitled, therefore, to all the rights she had 
hitherto enjoyed ; or else—as was the only logical 
alternative—that they recognised the new dogma 
#3 emanating from resolutions of the legitimate 
organ of the Catholic Church, but perceived in it 
such a change in the relations of that Church 
with the State that the latter was compelled to 
submit those relations to a revision.” 


On the other hand, he vehemently condemns 
the equal measure dealt out by the Falk Laws, 
regarding it as “utterly mistaken and un- 
just to issue such stringent laws against the 
Catholic and Evangelical Churches alike, 
whose relations towards the State are so 
widely different.” The liberation of the 
. Evangelical Church would, he considers, be 
‘‘the first and most effectual weapon against 
Ultramontanism,”’ whereas it has been sad- 
dled with a constitution which makes it 
“the creature of the State.” Prince Bis- 
marck, with all his merits, shows, “as did 
Napoleon I., how difficult it is for autocratic 
natures to realise the strength of purely 
spiritual forces.” The May Laws 
“are, in fact, a relapse into that false Josephinism 
which aimed at subduing, by State instruments, 
a dominion whose essential characteristic it is to 
withdraw itself from the compass of State power. 
If an enlightened absolutism shipwrecked in this 
attempt as utterly as did the Convention in its 
brutal policy of suppression, how can it be hoped 
that a similar experiment shall succeed in these 
days of universal suffrage, of liberty of the press, 
and freedom of association ? ” 

The results attained under less coercive 
systems appear to him scarcely more satis- 
factory. In America, where legislation on 
the subject is certainly logical enough, he 
‘notes with alarm the rapid increase of Roman 
Catholicism, and the indefatigable and suc- 
cessful machinations of its clergy to gain 
the ascendancy in the management of the 
public schools, and can find an antidote only 
in denominational education. In regard to 
Fingland, he quotes, with apparent approval, 
Sir William Harcourt’s observations on the 
folly of ‘‘ persuading men who are as good 
citizens as ourselves that their religion calls 
upon them to be bad subjects,’’ and his esti- 
mate of such tactics as “all very good logic, 
and unanswerable casuistry, but very bad 
politics.” In Belgium, where the Liberals 
lind their own weapon of religious freedom 
turned against them, he holds that we have 
proof that “in a country so purely Catholic, 
the separation of Church and State, in the 
sense that the former is wholly emancipated 
from civil sovereignty, leads infallibly to the 
domination of the State by the Church.” 





In fine, these volumes, while presenting 
us with a valuable, and often masterly, com- 
pendium of facts, contribute but little 
towards the establishment of a theory of 
civil or ecclesiastical politics which, while 
securing to both Church and State a rightful 
independence, should render their joint action 
practicable and harmonious. The legislator 
and the Churchman, it would seem, must 
still be content to meet each question as it 
arises, and pronounce upon it on its own 
merits—the former relying, in the contest 
against bigotry and superstition, on the 
growing intelligence of the masses; the 
latter, when confronted by the cold indiffer- 
entism of Governments, on the ineradicable 
instincts of humanity. 

J. Bass MUuLLInGeEr. 








The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: 
Virgil. By W. Y. Sellar, Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edin- 
burgh. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1877.) 


Pror. Settar here continues his earlier 
work on the poets of the Republic, pub- 
lished in 1863, and now out of print. A 
third volume is to treat of Horace and the 
Elegiac poets. 

As might be expected from the author’s 
former work, the critical standpoint is a 
priori somewhat unfavourable to Virgil as 
compared with Lucretius. Lucretius is 
never absent from Prof. Sellar’s thoughts, 
and we suspect that he considers him 
the really greater poet of the two. No 
thorough-going Virgil-lover will ever be 
likely to admit this, and there will be many 
who resent any judgment based on such a 
comparison as an injury. It is no doubt 
natural to compare the Georgics with the 
Nature of Things; and Prof. Sellar will be 
read with pleasure by those who balance 
poets against each other and estimate them 
in this way. Thus, the chapter on the 
Lucretian idea of Nature in the Georgics 
is suggestive and will be to many, as it was 
to ourselves, new; and much of the criti- 
cism in this part of the work will be useful 
to those to whom Lucretius is known as im- 
perfectly as so difficult a poem always must 
be. But whether the Georgics really receive 
any very great illumination from such a 
contrast appears to us at least problematical. 
It has always seemed to us wonderful how 
little the two poems have in common. Even 
where Virgil appears to have copied Lucre- 
tius, he is not like him; nay, though he 
must have been familiar with his great pre- 
decessor’s work, he is radically opposed to 
him in almost every quality of his poetry. 
If Prof. Sellar should object that he aims at 
contrast, not at comparison, we should feel 
inclined to reply that in that case this 
part of the discussion is somewhat unduly 
long. So much ex parte Vergili; on the 
other hand, is it not an exaggeration of 
the merits of the Georgics to call it the 
only readable didactic poem? True, by the 
side of Nicander’s Theriaca and Alewiphar- 
maca it is impossible to overstate its excel- 
lence ; but even the Romans had a not un- 
worthy rival in Gratius, the author of a 
most pleasing poem on hunting; and in 


modern times it would be at least possible 
to mention didactic poems which, though 





inferior to the Georgics in its finest part, the 
episodes, might fairly claim to equal it in 
general interest. Again, if Merivale’s view 
that Virgil’s aim was to glorify labour—a 
view accepted by Conington and expanded 
by Prof. Sellar—is right, must it not be 
allowed to be most successfully concealed ? 
And would this have been much stimulus 
to agriculture in the ease-loving era of 
Augustus ? 

It is, perhaps, unfair to single out one 
portion of the varied contents of these essays. 
The chapters on the Life of Virgil and the 
sources of our knowledge of it are very 
interesting, if for no other reason than that 
they lay before the reader all the available 
details of the subject. Interesting, too, is 
the chapter on Virgil’s place in Roman 
literature, giving as it does a résumé of the 
various estimates which have been formed of 
his genius at different times. The Eclogues 
are well discussed, better, we think, that they 
are treated with conciseness. But we cannot 
deny a certain feeling of disappointment in 
the more purely aesthetic chapters: they are 
laborious, and suggest, it is true, many points 
of view, but there is too little that can be 
called striking or penetrative, and some 
parts might with advantage be curtailed, if 
not omitted. It is also to be regretted that a 
work in many ways excellent should not be 
self-complete. It would be well to include 
in a new edition an account of the pseudo. 
Virgilian poems, the Ciris, Culex, Moretum, 
Copa, and Catalecta. R. Eus. 








Essays and Reviews. By the late H. H. 
Lancaster. With a Prefatory Notice by 
the Rev. B. Jowett, Master of Balliol. 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston & Donglas, 
1876.) 


Tue next most pleasant thing, in proper 
season, to good talk about good books is the 
reading of criticisms which are fresh, honest, 
and good-tempered, like the Hssays and 
Reviews of the late Mr. Lancaster. Even 
where one disagrees with his judgments, it 
is impossible not to feel compelled to set 
one’s own ideas in order, and to give 
some account of the faith that is in one. 
Mr. Lancaster looked at things and people 
with very frank and clear eyes; he pos- 
sessed that gift of real enjoyment of all 
good things which is much less common, 
nowadays, than the philosophy of enjoy- 
ment; and he wrote with a perfect sim- 
plicity and absence of affectation. In the 
reviews of Mr. Burton’s and of other works 
on Scottish history, with which this col- 
lection opens, he speaks of his country and 
of its past without the absurd enthusiasm 
of some Caledonians, and equally without 
the cynicism into which the eternal praises 
of whiskey, of the Cameronians, Sir William 
Wallace, Dr. Chalmers, and other northern 
heroes and institutions are only too apt to 
drive the weary Scot. Perhaps the great 
merit of Scotland has lain rather Im @ 
readiness to fight before giving up her own 
way than in any peculiar excellence o* that 
way itself. Mr. Lancaster recognises this 
in some pages on the War of Independence, 
and he shows the same justice in his critl- 
cism of Lord Macaulay’s northern critics. 
People have got into a way of speaking © 
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‘Macaulay’s “ exaggerations” till they think 


it as unnecessary as any diplomatist of the 
moment to bring forward instances of these 
“exaggerations.” Perhaps it was Mr. Lan- 
caster’s failing, as a writer on history— 
though a similar tendency is more valuable in 
other portions of his work—to be inclined to 
suspect all prehistoric researches into the 
affairs of Scotland of being humbug. The re- 
marks, in his first essay, on the question of 
the supremacy claimed by Edward I., and 
on the early grounds for the claim, seem 
rather casual and careless to people who are 
used to hear the Commendation of 924 
spoken of asa great event. “ Nothing but 
raids of this sort can be got from the Saxon 
times,” says Mr. Lancaster, writing of some 
theory of Lingard’s, and one cannot but 
feel almost frightened at such an airy way 
of treating the great Commendation. When 
Mr. Lancaster agrees by implication with 
Hume in speaking of “the honest English 
of the Winchester Chronicle” as “the bom- 
bastic and inaccurate style of monkish his- 
torians,”’ it is time for a reviewer who loves 
peace and quiet to withdraw. It may be 
noticed that if Wotton said, as Mr. Lan- 
caster quotes him, that “an ambassador is a 
man sent abroad to lie for the benefit of his 
sovereign,’ he made a remark less witty 
than the usually adopted version of the 
saying. With the exception of the very 
first pages of the first essay on Mr. Burton’s 
book, and of such an occasional misprint as 
that of 1661 for 1641 (p. 71), we do not 
know where so fair and rational an account 
of the great forces in Scottish history is to 
be found as in Mr. Lancaster’s Essays. 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian, Kings, Com- 
mons, and nobility, are spoken of without 
prejudice, for it does not need prejudice to 
make an historian judge the Scottish noblesse 
rather severely. 

Passing from Mr. Lancaster’s historical 
to his more purely literary work, nothing is 
more noticeable than his detestation of 
“new moralities.”” He cannot away with 
excuses and palliations of conduct that in- 
fringes the plainest laws of right and wrong. 


“There is nothing praiseworthy in that affected 
aniability which persists in devising excuses for 
what is inexcusable, which shrinks from an ex- 
pression of honest indignation. It has its origin 
in mere cowardice, in a reluctance to look at 
things as they really are. In every-day life 
nothing is more irritating or more tiresome ; and 
it 1s too bad that the same folly should be imported 
into history.” 


In his freedom from this folly Mr. Lan- 
caster found part of the charm of Macaulay, 
and compares his manner with that of Mr. 
Carlyle. “When Frederic William deserts 
his allies ina peculiarly blackguard manner, 

€ 1s described as ‘advancing in circuits 
spirally, with his own reasonable private 
am sun-clear to him all the time.’ ” Again : 

We verily believe that had Mr. Carlyle 
written the history of India, he would have 
made out that for a British soldier to be 
guilty of the crime which deceived Omichund 
was merely ‘to advance spirally,’’’ and so 
on. “Macaulay does not excuse the mas- 
Sacre of Glencoe on the ground which would 
certainly have been occupied by the author 
of the Latter-day Pamphlets, that the Mac- 
donalds were a pack of unruly thieves.” 





The whole passage, and the review of 
Frederic the Great, may make people ask 
themselves whether the cynical public mora- 
lity of the hour might not strengthen its 
position, if it chose, with maxims from the 
philosopher of Chelsea. Public men need 
not be Fredericks, but they can ‘advance 
spirally’ enough for all that, and claim 
the blessings which, as Mr. Carlyle shows, 
are often conferred on adepts in that branch 
of athletics. 

Without touching on a very appreciative 
notice of Mr. Ruskin, which of course 
lags behind the later theories of that agile 
philosopher, it is necessary to call attention 
to the review of George Eliot’s novels. The 
review was written when Felix Holt had just 
been “received with universal paeans of de- 
light.” Felix Holt did not deserve paeans, 
its faults were notable and of the essence 
of the work, and Mr. Lancaster had the 
courage to say so. His review was not all 
fault-finding. He gave George Eliot the 
praise which Scott bestowed on Richard- 
son, that “in his survey of the heart he left 
neither head, bay, nor inlet behind him till 
he had traced all its soundings, and laid it 
down in his chart, with all its minute sinu- 
osities, its depths, and shallows.” He added 
that George Eliot pushed forward into seas 
unsailed by Richardson, but he did by no 
means approve of her moral discoveries in 
these “straits full of wonder and peril.” 
He praised her “ wide sympathies, her large 
charity,” ‘ the varied power of her style ;”’ 
but he thought, as we think, that Mrs. 
Poyser “is hard and wanting in mobility 
beside Manse Headrigg or Jenny Denni- 
son.” That opinion may be the result of 
long acquaintance and national prejudice. 
Again, he did not think that her chosen 
subjects contained, as George Eliot seems to 
believe, the elements of true tragedy. 

“Tt would be idle to say that any such height 
is reached in Adam Bede, and even less in any of 
the other tales. The vexations resulting from a 
large family and a small income ; the evil habit of 
drinking—especially in women—the disagreeable- 
ness to a lady of birth and culture in being found 
out in guilty relation with the family solicitor; 
the sudden passion of a girl for her cousin’s lover, 
and her subsequent death by drowning; even the 
blight thrown over a life by the loss of the loved, 
or the waking of a high-minded woman from a 
golden dream of love to find herself married to 
a traitor—none of these are necessarily themes of 
tragedy.” 

These are positions which the admirers of 
George Eliot may attack in their own minds, 
as they read Mr. Lancaster’s review. There 
are believers who are fortified by studying 
the assaults of heretics, and there are devo- 
tees who are only bewildered, shaken, and 
irritated by criticism adverse to their creeds. 
Ladies of this latter class need not follow 
Mr. Lancaster into his reasons for thinking 
that the tendency of George Eliot’s novels 
is not exactly ‘“‘improving.” Devotees of 
sturdier faith will find the disquisition full 
of interest. For ourselves, we eagerly wel- 
come one protest against that unredeemed 
snob Mr. Stephen Guest, “a large-headed, 
long-limbed young man, with a diamond 
ring and attar of roses,” that poisons the 
pure air about the Floss. But one might 
write for ever, with pleasure, on Mr. Lan- 
caster’s criticisms of George Eliot. The 





qualities of that great writer are inexhausti- 
ble in the points which they present for dis- 
cussion, and she has sensibly added to the 
enjoyment of existence by giving so many 
grounds for a free fight in friendly conver- 
sation. 

The arrangement of the Essays and Re- 
views keeps the finest thing for the last— 
the article on Thackeray which Dr. John 
Brown and Mr. Lancaster contributed to the 
North British Review. It is, we think, the 
very best and in every way most adequate 
account of Thackeray as a man and a writer 
that has been given to the public. It is im- 
possible to read without emotion the closing 
passage of the paper, in which, as in many 
other parts of his work, one seems to hear 
the very sound of the author’s speech, 
and to stand, in contemplation of his death, 
and of the death about which he wrote, on 
the verge of the sea that “ moans round 
with many voices.” A. Lane. 








The Unknown Eros, and other Odes. 
I-XXXI. (London : 
Sons, 1877.) 


Maxy persons who differ essentially from 
the writer of these Odes in their political 
convictions, their religious faith, and their 
reading of the facts of contemporary history, 
will yet thank him fora sincere utterance 
of honourable feeling, and for a gift of fine 
poetry. He is of the minority, and a minorit 
which must endure defeat. The writer 1s 
feudal and Catholic; in England of the present 
day he sees a great nation in her agony, 
“ Her ancient beauty marr'd, 
And, in her cold and aimless roving sight, 
Horror of light ; 
Sole vigour left in her last lethargy, 
Save when, at bidding of some dreadful breath, 
The rising death 
Rolls up with force ; 
And then the furiously gibbering corse 
Shakes, panglessly convulsed, and sightless stares.” 
The Reform Bill of 1832 handed over the 
government of our country to the “ sordid 
trader;”’ that of 1867, “the year of the 
great crime,” handed it over to the “ vain 
mechanic ;” the poet had been compelled 
to silence by that disastrous year ; and now, 
when Niagara has been shot, and the bark 
still rides the stream, he has only to repeat 
the doleful prophecy, ‘‘ Wait a little longer, 
and your destruction will come upon you.” 
One feels the evil that is near—forgets that 
which is remote; and there has in every 
age been enough and more than enough of 
grossness, of folly, and of crime to exile 
into a chosen seclusion tender, virginal 
souls. Instead of acting the “ acorn-munch- 
ers,’ and rending the singer who has 
cast before us these pearls of song, we gather 
them and cherish them as relics of a Queen 
discrowned. Very exquisitely the poet de- 
scribes his moment and motive of inspira- 
tion; his chants are those of “a lowly 
thrush’s throat, at latest eve :””— 
‘’Mid the loud concert harsh 
Of this fog-folded marsh, 
To me, else dumb, 
Uranian Clearness, come! 
Give me to breathe in peace and in surprise 
The light-thrill’d ether of your rarest skies, 
Till inmost absolution start 
The welling in the grateful eyes 
The heaving in the heast,’ 


Odes 
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Nor must it be supposed that the spirit of 
the writer is merely tender and sensitive : it 
possesses courage also; not, indeed, the 
robust strength of those who can subdue to 
noble purpose the gross stuff of life, but the 
gallantry and fortitude of one who, having 
selected what is pure and high, will fight 
to retain it, or will suffer on its behalf. 
The strength is possessed, restrained, con- 
scious, selected strength, and swayed as the 
reason directs; it is never that strength 
which possesses rather than is possessed, 
the prophetic strength which hurries its 
subject as in a chariot of fire, he knows not 
whither. 

Several of the Odes are meditations on 
the love of man and woman. In presence of 
womanhood the poet becomes almost a mys- 
tic; there is with him for ever an inner shrine 
beyond the innermost; the penetralia which 
he explores refuse to know an ending. The 
veil between the sexes he lifts with tender 
awe, with a glad delaying, almost with a 
reluctant remorse ; at the last he remains in 
presence of a cherished mystery. What is 
sensuous is not absent, but it has become 
fused in the molten treasures of the spirit, 
from which all dross has been removed by 
the refiner. It must be said that this mysti- 
cism founded upon the attraction of sex is 
too widely diffused a presence in the writer’s 
feeling towards woman, so that it is not 
without a subtly enervating effect such as 
the penetrating odour of certain flowers 





seems to possess. There are hardy relations 
between man and woman into which this 
element enters little or not at all, and a 
thousand common interests our feelings 
concerning which become infected with self- 
consciousness and sentimental fatuity if the 
question of he or she takes precedence of the 
simple fact of manhood comprising equally 
both sexes. ‘“‘ The Contract,” which tells of 
the “virgin spousals blissful beyond flight 
of modern thought ’’ between the first Man 
and Woman, 
“ Twice thirty centuries and more ago, 
Allin a heavenly Abyssinian vale,’’ 

is a poem full of infinite refinements and 
spiritual-sensuous subtleties. Notwithstand- 
ing its idea that the most perfect union 
is attained through a capacity for denial 
and self-restraint, it is not free from an ex- 
cess of languishment. The writer seems 
never to have conceived that noblest union 
of man and woman which arises from the 
common purssit of high, impersonal ends. 
This it is which is hardy and enduring, and 
over which time possesses no power; and 
this must more and more replace as a 
worthier ideal of the service of man to 
woman, and of woman to man, the mediaeval 
ideal of woman-worship, with its be-all and 
end-all in homage, adoration, and the bliss 
of attainment—an ideal which was for ever 
trembling and toppling on the edge of a 
footless and evil precipice of the Venusberg. 

Two graceful poems which close the 
volume, and stand apart from the Odes, are 
written in that metre which Mr. George 
Brimley unfairly described in his review of 
The Angel in the House as reading like a bit 
of Hudibras slightly altered. The Odes are 
without stanza or division of parts. The 
style throughout is a peculiarly distilled or 
clarified style, tending at times towards 





préciosité. The writer, if it were possible, 
would bake finer bread than is made with 
flour. It is unfortunate that one who is less 
exquisite than the lap-dogs of Chaucer’s 
Prioress cannot live entirely or chiefly on 
this “ wastel-bread.’’ Every syllable has 
been duly poised, and there is a sweet re- 
tarding movement in the lines which invites 
the reader to set down in his conscious- 
ness the weight of syllables to the least and 
lightest. A delight is manifest throughout 
in the perfection of verbal expression for its 
own sake; but the perfection attained is 
less large and powerful than it is ex- 
quisite and refined; one begins at last to 
crave for some line alive with teeming 
imagery like those so frequent in Shakspere’s 
later plays, for some difficult harmony like 
those which Milton knew so well how to put 
to use, or even for some rough-edged line to 
break the monotony of delicate sweetness. 
While the stream of song ordinarily flows 
on with a calm lucidity, a hasty reader might 
call certain passages obscure ; any supposed 
obscurity, however, will be found to arise 
from no vagueness or dulness of conception. 
The style is full of reserve, and the reader 
must draw out now and again subtle impli- 
cations in the words, or else he cannot pro- 
ceed with confidence. The following is 
selected as the only poem which is so short 
that it can be presented in its entirety :— 
““MAGNA EST VERITAS. 
‘Here, in this little Bay, ; 

Full of tumultuous life and great repose, 

Where, twice a day, 

The purposeless, glad ocean comes and goes, 


Under high cliffs and far from the huge town, 
I sit me down. 


For want of me the world’s course will not fail : 

When all its work is done, the lie shall rot ; 

The truth is great, and shall prevail, 

When none cares whether it prevail or not.” 
It is a matter of no small congratulation 
that a writer long silent should once more 
(in George Herbert’s words) ‘ smell the dew 
and rain and relish versing.”’ 

Epwarp Downey. 








Voltaire et la société frangaise au XVIII, 
siecle. Voltaire, son retowr et sa mort. 
Par Gustave Desnoiresterres. (Paris: 


Didier et Cie., 1876.) 


Tur last, the eighth, volume of M. Desnoires- 
terres’ work on “Voltaire and French 
Society in the Eighteenth Century ” deals in 
chief with the incidents of Voltaire’s return 
to Paris, and his death. M. Desnoiresterres 
has completed his task with unflagging 
spirit, zeal and care. The present part is in 
all respects equal to those preceding, which 
have already been reviewed in these pages. 
Voltaire returned to Paris on February 10, 
1778, and his death took place there on the 
following May 30. Ferney had always been 
to him but a place of exile to be eagerly 
abandoned at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. This opportunity seemed to offer 
itself on the accession of Louis XVI. 
There had, indeed, never been any formal 
order of exclusion; his banishment from the 
capital was understood, not commanded. 
“ J’ai toujours,” he himself says, ‘‘ conservé 
ma charge, avec le droit d’en faire les 
fonctions. Si je demandais permission, 





ce serait faire croire que je ne l’ai pas.” 








But he very well knew that any attempt to 
discharge the duties of his post, as Gentle- 
man of the Chamber, or to present himself 
at Court, would have been visited with 
signal disgrace. Even a visit to Paris was, 
during the reign of Louis XV., a venture too 
big with unknown consequences to be lightly 
hazarded. The death of Louis XV. did not 
materially alter the situation. His successor 
viewed Voltaire with no favour; Marie 
Antoinette, indeed, was dazzled by the 
brilliant reputation of the author, and, had 
she been left to follow her own inclination, 
would have readily received him. She was, 
however, overruled ; Voltaire looked in vain 
for any sign of royal encouragement or 
favour. When he left Ferney he did so at 
his own risk, trusting something perhaps to 
the kindly disposition of the Queen, but most 
of all in the immunity due to the grey 
hairs of an old man who had probably, 
as he himself puts it, but six weeks to live. 
His days were, indeed, numbered. Had 
he remained in the quiet seclusion of Ferney, 
free to live and work as and when he liked, 
his admirable constitution might have held 
out another ten years. But Paris, that 
centre of all living intelligence, that hotbed 
of intellectual excitement and activity, the 
Paris which he had for twenty-eight long 
years so ardently desired, was destined only 
to see his death. From the first, Tronchin, 
the celebrated Genevese doctor, had foreseen 
the consequences, and had protested, with 
his customary frankness, against the selfish- 
ness of those who, blinded by their own in- 
terests, would not see that the fevered life of 
the capital turned the blood of the old man - 
to poison, and that his brilliant display of 
force and genius must cost him his life. 
“M. de Voltaire,” he said, “ vit depuis 
qu’il est 4 Paris sur le capital de ses forces, 
et tous ses vrais amis doivent souhaiter qu'il 
n’y vive que de sa rente.” To Voltaire 
himself he spoke with equal freedom: “ On ne 
transplante point un arbre de quatre-vingt 
quatre ans, 4 moins qu’on ne veuille le faire 
périr.” 

Early in February, five days after Vol- 
taire’s arrival, Tronchin, describing the 
passionate enthusiasm with which he had 
been received, and the incessant demands 
made upon his nervous energy, added “S’il 

résiste il fant que son corps soit d’acier.” 
All Paris flocked to the Hotel of the Marquis 
de Villette, on the Quai des Théatins, where 
Voltaire had taken up his abode ; all that was 
most distinguished in Paris, either by birth, 
by position, or by personal merit, he himself 
received. he last three months of his life 
passed in the reception of an ovation and 
in the enjoyment of a triumph all but com- 
plete. The Court, it is true, formally with- 
held its countenance, but the favourite of the 
Queen, the Comtesse Jules de Polignac, came 
in person to pay her ready homage,.and the 
Comte d’Artois openly manifested his 
sympathy and admiration. ‘he attitude of 
the King was determined by that of the 
clergy by whom he was encompassed. They 
had regarded the arrival of Voltaire with 
terror and indignation. The frantic delight, 
the adoration with which he had been 
welcomed, not only by his personal friends 
and party, but by the very populace of the 





city, who hailed in him the humane avenger 
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and protector of the Calas and the Sirven, 
carried their exasperation to its utmost 
heights. At first they ransacked the 
police registers, hoping to find some old 
order which might be put in force against 
him ; failing in this, and finding the King 
unprepared to take any fresh or active 
measures, it was decided that Voltaire should 
be “converted.” 

On February 20, just ten days after his 
arrival, a certain Abbé Gaultier began the 
attack, in which he was afterwards aided by 
his superior, the Curé of St. Sulpice, and 
directed by the Archbishop himself, Vol- 
taire in this situation showed a courage and 
dignity which, taking into consideration his 
defects of character, his great age, and his 
grievous bodily infirmities, could hardly 
have been expected of him. In the intrigues 
of which he was the object, and in the re- 
sistance which he offered to them, there is 
much which might seem at first sight futile, 
ignoble, or at most indifferent. Outward 
conformity commends itself in the main, not 
only to the religious, but to all those thought- 
fal persons whose ideal conception of the 
State includes the consolidation of the 
spiritual as well as of the material forces 
which go to the making of human life. 
But if we once realise the terrible pressure 
of ecclesiastical tyranny in a country where 
it has been permitted to make a tool of civil 
institutions, we see that in France then, 
even more than in France now, such a 
struggle has its heroic aspect. Then, as 
now, the great question had to be fought 
on small issues, and the tyranny of the 
priest, if kept at bay during life, triumphed 
at the edge of the grave. We have seen 
within the last twelvemonth the imposition 
at Lyons of the scandalous law, only now re- 
versed, which divided her citizens into two 
classes, and, separating the families prac- 
tising the forms of religion recognised by 
the State from the remainder, denied to that 
remainder equal rights of burial. We have 
heard this law defended by a member of the 
last French Cabinet. But, in 1778, reli- 
gion in France was armed to the teeth; the 
clergy were formidable partisans ; there was 
but one lawful creed ; and the position of a 
Protestant was evén worse than that of a 
freethinker. If his wife were not to be 
counted as his mistress, if his children were 
not to be reckoned bastards, if his body 
were not to be cast to the dogs, some measure 
of outward observance of the practices of a 
Church which he abhorred was absolutely 
necessary. Unjustifiable demands, backed 
by overwhelming force, had to be answered 
by subterfuge. Compliance in some shape 
was enforced by an imperious necessity from 
which there was no escape. 

Voltaire regarded with a natural horror 
the prospect of being “jeté 4 la voirie,” and 
m order to escape this fate, and to save his 
family from the disgrace and distress which 
it must bring upon them, he was ready to 
yield something. On February 28 he had 
written, for the satisfaction of his faithful 
Secretary Wagniére, a simple confession of 
faith : “Je meurs en adorant Dieu, en aimant 
mes amis, en ne haissant pas mes ennemis, 
et en détestant la superstition; and if we 
recall the general tenor of his long life we 
cannot fail to acknowledge that this sentence 





probably sums up with perfect truth his 
constant inmost motives and convictions, 
He was, however, ready “ par décorum”’ to 
enlarge somewhat : he was ready to write for 
the Abbé Gaultier, “ Je meurs dans la religion 
Catholique ot je suis né, espérant de la 
miséricorde divine qu’elle daignera pardon- 
ner toutes mes fautes, et que si j’avois 
jamais scandalisé l’église, j’en demande 
pardon 4 Dieu et 4 elle.” Further than this 
he would not go. In sight of the terrors of 
death, weakened by sickness, dreading with 
morbid horror the insults which he foresaw 
awaiting his dead body, he still held firm. 
In vain reiterated attempts were made to 
drag from him the expression of a faith and 
belief in certain dogmas which he did not 
feel. He died entreating only, “ Laissez- 
moi mourir en paix,” and the clergy, re- 
pulsed and bafiled, sought the satisfaction of 
their vengeance on his corpse. 

The Curé of St. Sulpice refused flatly the 
rites of burial, and the nephews of Voltaire 
took counsel in despair of the Procureur- 
Général; but it was understood that 
Louis XVI. had said “qu'il fallait laisser 
faire les prétres,” and M. Amelot could not 
openly help them. It was, therefore, deter- 
mined to try for a compromise, and the Curé 
of St. Sulpice was finally brought to consent 
that, if only he were not pressed for prayers 
or burial, he on his part would agree not to 
oppose the removal of the body to Ferney. 
At Ferney it was well known that an equally 
fanatical opposition would be found. One 
of the nephews, the Abbé Mignot, accord- 
ingly decided to convey the body with instant 
haste and secrecy to his Abbey of Scelliéres, 
in Champagne. There the burial was ac- 
complished, only by the exercise of the 
greatest diligence and tact, for the prohibi- 
tion of the Bishop of Troyes, who was 
hounded on by the Archbishop of Paris, 
arrived but just too late. When the Abbey 
was sold in 1790, the occasion was seized 
by the popular party to effect the translation 
of Voltaire’s body to Paris, and on July 12 
it was deposited with magnificent honours 
in the basilica of St. Geneviéve. But 
this triumph was shortlived. The priest- 
hood, whom the Revolution had for a 
moment banished and proscribed, returned 
intolerant as before. With the Restoration 
they gained the courage of their preten- 
sions, and showed themselves ready to seize 
once more that temporal power of which the 
laws of ’92 had deprived them. Ancient 
hates had been envenomed by persecution. 
The vengeance vowed against the defender 
of the Calas had been held in check ; it was 
the more eager for satisfaction. With an 
odious secresy the tomb of the great “ pa- 
triarch”” was violated, his prophetic fears 
were fulfilled, his corpse was jeté @ la 
voirie. Doubt has hitherto been expressed 
as to the actual perpetration of this hideous 
and indecent farce; but the evidence, which 
has been sifted and arranged by M. Des- 
noiresterres at the close of the present vo- 
lume with admirable patience and skill, is 
conclusive at least on two points. The tomb 
was violated, and the body was not re- 
interred at Pére Lachaise. Interrogated on 
this matter, the facility with which high 
Government officials had recourse to evasive 
answers, to equivocations both of deed and 





word, seemed to show that they were screen- 
ing from the censure of public opinion men 
whom the law dared not pursne. The last 
pages of M. Desnoiresterres’ book sum up 
the lesson of the whole work—in the fast 
lines, as in every line which has gone before 
them, we read that not even Voltaire could 
challenge with impunity the superstition he 
detested. KE. F. S. Parrison. 
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Mignon. 
(London: Hurst & Blackett, 


Volumes. 
1877.) 
Camille’s Tormentor. 
* Rosa Noel.” In Two Volumes. 

don: R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 

Felicia’s Dowry. By Maggie Symington. 
(London: James Clarke & Co., 1877.) 

John Lewley’s Troubles. By Charles W. 
Bardsley, M.A. In Three Volumes. 
(London : Chatto & Windus, 1877.) 

The Farm on the Fjord: a Tale of Life in 
Norway. By Catharine Ray. (Hdin- 
burgh: W. P. Nimmo, 1877.) 

Mignon is a very unequal book. The open- 

ing part of it brings to mind that tale of the 

Lady Flabella which Mrs. Wititterly found 

so soft, while the last half of the third 

volume is altogether better written im every 
sense. But, like more than one of its pre- 
cursors from the same pen, the story was 
not worth writing at all, and, except from 
the purely mercantile point of view, might 
have been even left unwritten with ad- 
vantage. It is, to begin with, mannish in 
tone throughout—a mannishness perfectly 
distinct from the peculiar savour which ‘the 
sensation lady-novelists impart to their work, 
but not much more pleasing in effect when 
the writer is a woman. And, in the next 
place, no good purpose, artistic or ethical, is 
served by the delineation of a character 
such as the heroine—a hard, cold, selfish, 
shrewish girl, of great beauty, but entirely 
without mind, heart, or principle, and sawed 
from abject social ruin, not by any glimmer- 
ing of duty or purity, but from being ‘too 
utterly egoistic to care for anyone save ‘her- 
self, and too much devoted to the advantages 
of wealth and position to risk them for any 
purpose. Married while a child toa man 
in every way her superior, but with the-dis- 
advantage of too much seniority, she is.re- 
presented as repaying his tender affection 
and lavish generosity with a persistently 
brutal rudeness, ill-temper, and hardness 
which would disenchant the most uxoriwus 
husband in a week, and as encouraging with 
every circumstance of studied publicity the 
compromising attentions of a man whom 
she knows to intend her seduction, if he can 
compass it, though her own thorough in- 
difference to him makes her secure of ‘his 
failure. A subject like this, harped upon 
with persistent minuteness, is not redeemed, 
to our mind, by the moral reflections von- 
stantly introduced to assure us how shookmg 
the author thinks the modern code of mammers 
which can permit and condone demeanour 
of the sort. The effect is like that produced 
by having scandalous gossip freely spreed 
with lamentations over the sad story, and 
affected hopes that it may prove unfounded. 


By the Anthor of 
(Lon- 
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Nothing but the very highest art would 
form the literary excuse for elaborating such 
a picture, and Mrs. Forrester’s art is a long 
way from being noticeably high, though she 
is practised enough in putting a story to- 
gether, all but the stops. There is not 
much in the other personages to redeem the 
unfavourable impression caused by the 
heroine. Her husband, intended as a 
specially fine character, is contemptibly weak 
and self-indulgent. The woman who is 
designed as a foil to Mignon, as possessing 
all those advantages of grace, temper, cul- 
ture, and refinement which the young beauty 
lacks, is an Epicurean, but no more, and not 
a very powerfully drawn or probable one. In 
truth, the only part of thestory that commends 
itself as well done is that which follows 
the catastrophe which disfigures Mignon’s 
beauty. She is not represented as suddenly 
made good thereby, and the improvement 
which her accident does at last effect is 
moderately and conceivably worked out, so 
as not to shock probability. But there is 
nothing which rises to the art, we will not 
say of Hetty in Adam Bede, but even of 
another picture of a mere beautiful animal 
without soul, the Ruby Ruthven of Mrs. 
Riddell’s City and Suburb. 

Camille's Tormentor is a story of two people 
of furious tempers who have made a love- 
match, and then quarrelled so fiercely and 
persistently as to wreck one another’s lives. 
At one stage in the process, the lady sues 
for a divorce from her husband, and owing 
to his non-appearance by counsel, and the 
false testimony of witnesses suborned by 
® man who desires to marry her, obtains 
a decree nisi, They meet again, in a 
clumsy melodramatic fashion, and come 
to an explanation, each finding that they 
had been misled; but of all the odd 
scruples that could suggest themselves 
to morbid people, certainly the oddest 
is that which the separated couple, es- 
pecially the husband, take up, that they 
cannot live as man and wife after 
the. sentence of the court, even though 
delivered under a misconception of the 
facts. This complicates matters, and in 
the end, despite the passionate attachment 
they entertain towards each other, the story 
is made to end, as the author thinks, un- 
happily; but less so than the perpetual 
strife in which two such unbridled tempers 
would engage if once reunited. One is re- 
minded of Mrs. Naggleton’s pregnant ‘com- 
ment on Mr. Naggleton’s remark as to the 
contrast presented to his domestic life by 
the peaceful slumber of the cat and dog 
together on the hearth : “ Tie them together, 
my dear, and try what will come of that.” 
The chief merit of the bookis the vivid descrip- 
tion of Lady Amy Langdon’s tempestuous 
outbreaks. But that subject is not a happy 
one to have selected as the leading motive of 
a story, while the subordinate tale of pro- 
sperous true love is thin and uninteresting. 
One thing in the book, however, «ves excite 
a little curiosity. What in tke world are 
casa belli? 

Felicia’s Dowry is a tale reprinted from 
the fewilleton of the Christian World, a Non- 
conformist weekly journal. As a rule, 
stories of the kind are sermons, set in a 
framework of incident and dialogue more 





or less dramatic, and bearing the same kind 
of resemblance to a mere worldly novel that 
a young lady who, being very plain, has taken 
to yet plainer dress and to district-visiting 
does to her pretty sister who robes herself 
for dissipation and conquest. But Miss 
Symington’s novelette has just barely enough 
of the sermon to qualify it for insertion, and 
if all that there actually is were omitted, it 
would affect the bulk but little, and the flow 
not at all. There is scarcely even a moral 
discoverable, except the time-honoured one 
that it is best not to be in a hurry, but to 
think beforehand, at any rate at turning- 
points of life. For the heroine, with the 
most amiable and self-sacrificing intentions, 
contrives to bring the people she cares for 
most into considerable straits and to marry 
the wrong man, not getting rid of him for 
thirteen years, so as to be free for the right 
one, all through being too quick in her 
movements on a couple of occasions, and 
not leaving her address either time. The 
story is well-contrived and pleasant, but the 
author has not yet acquired command of 
style, and a little heaviness in movement is 
the result at intervals. But there is promise 
of better things to come with diligent 
practice. 

John Lealey’s Troubles labours under a very 
rare defect, that of having only too much 
matter in it. As a rule, novel-writers sur- 
pass goldbeaters in the art of hammering the 
merest atom of thought and plot into the 
regulation three volumes of leaves, but there 
is stuff enough in this story for three or 
four such, so that, like the first play of a 
clever but inexperienced writer, it drags from 
sheer superfluity. The canvas is too crowded, 
and both incidents and characters, separately 
well conceived, jostle one another all through 
the book. The scene is laid in North-West 
Lancashire, rarely shifting thence, and the 
plot is mainly new, and commendably in- 
genious. Several characters are sketched 
so well that the experienced reader must 
feel regret that more time and pains were 
not devoted to filling in and colouring two 
or three more elaborately, to the exclusion 
of the remainder. There are two shy, re- 
served men, father and son, the latter of 
whom gives his name to the story; a parish 
clerk turned local antiquary and genealogist ; 
a scheming mother and daughter ; a pushing, 
sordid rich man of the Bounderby type, the 
bully of the Baptist chapel where he is 
deacon; and some minor figures, all of 
which stand out in clear individual relief, 
denoting no little power of invention and 
observation, but they interfere with one 
another’s development, and overload the 
novel, besides just failing to be good enough 
for permanent vitality. The book is there- 
fore to be judged rather as an indication 
of capacity than as a finished product, 
and it certainly justifies high expectations 
of its successors to come. It breaks down 
chiefly, curiously enough, in matters where 
the author’s University degree, set forth on 
his title-page, might have been thought a 
werrant for soundness. His name seems to 
ke that of a gentleman who has lately 
written a book on English surnames (some 
ct the talk of Isaac Curling, his genealo- 
gist, points in the same direction), but he 
makes curious blunders in English, French, 





and Latin, which are quite ladylike. In 
English, besides the now common barbarism 
“ different to,” he has a peculiar use of other 
prepositions, notably “of,” which he uses 
when “ by,” “ at,” and “from ”’ ought to be 
found ; not to speak of two successive pages 
which show that he thinks that “ pre- 
bendary” is a benefice, and “ prebend”.a 
clergyman, besides employing the word 
*“‘ antiquarian ” as a noun instead of an ad- 
jective. In Latin, he speaks more than 
once of “a candelabra,” and in French a 
boarding-house is three or four times men- 
tioned as Pension des Anglaise (sic), while 
the Anglo-French word “ chives,” the bulb- 
less onion, is spelt, and that with inverted 
commas, as “ shives,” evidently from a mis- 
conception as to its etymon, all which in- 
spires a doubt as to the philological value of 
the work on surnames, if it be indeed his. 
The Farm on the Fjord, a tale meant pri- 
marily for young people, and accordingly pro- 
vided with an ornamental vignette fly-leaf for 
presentation, inevitably provokes by its title 
comparison with Harriet Martineau’s Feats 
on the Fiord, to which, however, as one of 
the cleverest books of an exceptionally clever 
writer, it is by no means equal. But, judged 
on its own merits, it is a bright, pleasant, 
wholesome story, with plenty of local colour, 
and apparently from the pen of one who is 
familiar with Norway, not from books alone, 
but from personal knowledge and strong 
liking. RicwarD F. LitTLepae. 
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The Psalms, with Introductions and Critical 
Notes. By the Rev. H. C. Jennings, M.A, 
assisted in parts by the Rev. W. H. Lowe, 
M.A. ; Books I. and II. Psalms i. to Ixxii. (Mac- 
millan.) Seemingly the first but really the last 
published part of a practical handbook by two 
young Cambridge students, whose academical 
honours are chronicled on the title-page. It was 
natural and right in welcoming them on the field 
of authorship to “ be to their faults a little blind.” 
But indulgence must have some limit. Even 
the second part of this work there were traces of 
a personal dislike to the leading representative of 
modern Hebrew scholarship in Cambridge, Prof. 
Perowne. These have largely increased in the 
present volume, and can only be excused on the 
ground of an over-estimate of their attainments 
on the part of the authors, who appear, oddly 
enough, to think that reading the Talmud and 
learning Persian is a substitute for a critical study 
of Hebrew. In my first notice I hinted at the 
existence of this deficiency, and statements like 
those on the final dh of ldy'ldh (p. 5) as perhaps 
representing the article, and on the suppose 

Greek derivation of mdég (Ps. xxxv., 16), show 
that the same caution is still to some extent re- 
quisite (or, in the dialect of our authors, not “ irre- 
quisite”). I honestly believe that the authors 
are capable of much good work ; they seem to be 
advancing towards a really critical “standpoint; 

but, while they are still “hopping upon two 
boughs ” (1 Kings xviii., 21), it is not for them to 
criticise a ripe but unassuming senior scholar like 
Prof, Perowne. 


The Servant of Jehovah. A Commentary, 
Grammatical and Critical, upon Isaiah lii. 15— 
liii. 12. With Dissertations upon the Author- 
ship, &c. By William Urwick, M.A., Tutor 
Hebrew, New Coll., London. (Edinburgh: T 
and T. Clark.) Mr. Urwick challenges attention 
on the ground of his special study of the a 
part of Isaiah, and he has certainly amassed muc 
useful material. His hook consists of sever 
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rather loosely-connected parts. The first relates 
to the authorship of Isa. xl—Ixvi. The theory 
attacked is that which maintains (1) that Isa. 
xl.-Ixvi. constitutes a whole, and that these 
chapters were written in Babylonia near the close 
of the Exile. In opposition to this he enumérates 
four series of passages which, he thinks, go far 
towards proving that the real Isaiah was the 
author of these chapters. He has, it is true, en- 
dangered his argument by including a number of 
passages which, on the most natural interpreta- 
tion, go directly against the authorship of Isaiah, 
and he quotes a good scholar—Mr. Driver—in 
support of an explanation of the perfects in 
IL. Isaiah, which I venture to think no unbiassed 
Hebrew scholar could for a moment accept as 
grammatically possible. (Cf. a somewhat similar 
misuse of Dr. Land and Mr. Driver on p. 89.) But 
as against the theory or combination of theories 
referred to, I believe some of his quotations are 
conclusive. This is not the place to expound one’s 
private hypothesis; I will therefore merely add that, 
in spite of his profession of completeness, Mr. Urwick 
ignores the most recent works relating to “ Isaiah.” 
Utter failures as they may conceivably be, Kuenen’s 
Religion of Israel, and (“ si parva licet”) my own 
volume on Isaiah, had at least a claim to be con- 
sulted. From the latter, in particular, the author 
might have derived several corrections or addi- 
tions. Instead of detailed criticism, it may be 
enough to refer to those pages cf my work from 
which these corrections may be obtained —see 
Book of Isaiah, &c., pp. xxii.-xxiv., 151 (foot), 
169, 192 a, 4), 201 (especially), 208. Among 
earlier books Mr. Urwick seems, at first sight, not 
even to have read Ewald’s Die Propheten; he at 
any rate omits it from his list of books, and gives 
& very meagre notice of the view of the “ Servant ” 
expounded in it. It is true he professes himself 
unable to understand this view, though it seems to 
some both clear and noble, and the only one which 
does justice: to the seemingly conflicting data of 
passages like Isaiah xlii., 1-7; lii., 13-liii., 12. 
On the rest of the book I have nothing special 
to remark. The commentary is learned and fairly 
complete. The dissertation on the Servant of 
Yahveh lands us in the moderate orthodox view 
of Delitzsch and Oehler, that the phrase is used 
im various senses, one of which is the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The most objectionable part of the 
work is the section on the testimony of language 
to Isaiah’s authorship of the latter chapters. There 
we find it gravely alleged that though “ covenant 
of the people” (xlii., 6; xlix., 8, twice) does not 
oceur in the acknowledged chapters of Isaiah, yet 
covenant” does ; and that though mishpat in the 
sense of “religion” is peculiar to the latter part, 
yet in its ordinary senses it occurs in the former ; 
consequently Isaiah is the author of both parts! 


_Die Israelitischen Eigennamen nach ihrer Reli- 
qeonsgeschichtlichen Bedeutung. Ein Versuch von 
Dr. Eberhard Nestle. (Haarlem: Bohn.) This 
18 @ prize-essay “crowned” bya Dutch theological 
Society with funds at its disposal for the promo- 
tion of critical theology. The author is a young 
theologian of Tiibingen, already favourably known 
ed his Syriac studies. There is much to be 
ee from his work by a well-prepared student. 

acts abound ; theories are propounded with due 

—in fact, with singular—caution ; but the facts 
are better than the theories. No one is more 
aware of the difficulties of the subject than the 
author, who himself reminds us that a deeper 
—. of the monuments of the several allied 
~ wn nations must precede anything like an 
ustorical valuation of their proper names, Still 
a preliminary survey was desirable, and the point 
of view was of course to be the historical one 
common in the main to Ewald and Kuenen. The 
questions which the author keeps before him are 
two:—“ What names of God were employed by 
be Israelites in the various periods of their 
ustory for the formation of their proper names ? ” 
and, “ What information is given by the words 
indicating conception, which combine with the 





divine names to form proper names, as to the de- 
velopment of the idea of God among the 
Israelites?” The book does not lend itself to 
general criticism. Its literary merits are few; 
even inconsistencies are not avoided; but the 
frankness which allows these changes of view 
to stand is a more valuable quality than mere 
literary skill. On minute linguistic points the 
author's judgment is sound; not uniformly so, I 
think, in those requiring historical tact. There is 
a little too much polemic against Dr. Goldziher, 
in which the author appears not quite free from 
educational prejudice, and not to have adequately 
studied the principles of the young science of 
comparative mythology—a venial fault, no 
doubt. English readers will see with amusement 
the names of Miss Maria Wagner and the Rev. 
Alfred Jones used as foils to those of Gesenius 
and Ewald. 


Mr. FowtE has published a courageous Essay 
on the Right Rendering of aiav and aiavios re- 
garded as exhibiting the Silence of the New Testa- 
ment as to the Conditions of the Future Life. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.) He would give “age” 
throughout for the former word (would not “ dis- 
pensation” sometimes do better, as Mr. Fowle 
seems to suggest?); and “eternal”—1.e., un- 
changeably enduring—for the latter ; but admits 
that with “life” and similar words it includes the 
sense of spiritual. His collection of passages will 
be found useful by the student of the New Testa- 
ment phraseology. 


The Second Adam, the Seed of the Woman, §c. 
(Williams and Norgate), defends the well-worn 
thesis of Unitarianism, but without the learning 
and skill of the anonymous author's antagonist, 
Canon Liddon. 

Mr. Suarre’s Hebrew Grammar without Points 
(Bagster) is one of those strange anachronisms 
which it is useless to criticise. If the author 
or publisher had only spent his money on an 
edition of Samuel or the Psalms without points 
for the use of those who had already learned the 
language by means of the points, how much better 
it would have been ! 


Tue Theologisch Tijdschrift for March contains 


another of those able and interesting discussions 
(this time by a country clergyman, Dr. Bruining) 
on the possibility of a purely ethical basis for 
religion, of which the Dutch theologians have 
lately given us so many. Goldziher’s Mytho- 
logy among the Hebrews is reviewed in part by 
Dr. J. C. Matthes, whose scholarly commentary 
on Job we have mentioned already. He agrees 
with the author that some of the old Hebrew 
names really conceal nature-myths. But peculiar 
difficulties arise from the loss or transmutation of 
the names of the old Hebrew deities. A strict 
criticism of the sources, and careful etymologising, 
are necessary to distinguish aright between the 
mythical and the purely national elements of the 
Hebrew legends. Goldziher is particularly de- 
fective under the head of criticism. Dr. Michel- 
sen concludes his papers on Paulinism and Petrin- 
ism in the post-apostolic age. 


Dr. GrAtz’s Monatsschrift, that invaluable 
repertory of Jewish lore, contains, in its February 
number, a paper on the age of the Septuagint 
version of Sob, which is here referred, on ex- 
ternal as well as internal grounds, to the first half 
of the first century a.D. The March number has 
a review of a work of some interest for New 
Testament critics—Giidemann’s Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Studien (Leipzig: Leiner), which seeks inter 
alia to show satirical allusions in the Talmud to 
the lost Logia of St. Matthew. The April number 
concludes an investigation of the date of the events 
which led to the Jewish embassy to Caligula, 
correcting some statements of Schurer and Haus- 
rath. 


Dr. Scuiirer’s Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
which aims at becoming an international organ of 
criticism, contains inter alia a notice of the 








Speaker's Commentary, by Nestle (he recognises 
its excellence in geography and archaeology, 
which, however, scarcely counterbalances its 
weakness in criticism); of the second edition of 
Delitzsch on Job, by Wellhausen (an elaborate 
and valuable article, though the author seems un- 
2 with the minor writings of Geiger) ; 
of Margoliouth’s unsuccessful attempt to connect 
the Lord’s Prayer with early Jewish prayers; and 
of C. Budde’s very thorough investigation of the 
question of the unity of Jobh—which will retain its 
value even if the author's extremely conservative 
conclusion be rejected—by Kautzsch. 
T. K, Cueyne. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A TRANSLATION of M. de Laveleye’s essay on 
Protestantism and Catholicism has, with gross in- 
tolerance, been confiscated in Bohemia. Our 
readers will recollect that Mr. Gladstone published 
a translation of this essay in English a year or 
two ago. 


Mr. Epwarp Freeman's book on the Ottoman 
Power will be out very soon, Mr. Freeman has 
just left England for Corfu, and goes thence to 
Athens, returning home by Dalmatia. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps has in preparation a 
new and original work of Selections from the 
Poets (chiefly lyrical), compiled expressly for the 
Tauchnitz Series. The selections will fill two 
volumes—namely, one of the older and one of 
the modern school of English poetry, each com- 
plete in itself; and these will be followed by a 
volume of specimens of English prose. 


A copy of Beaumont and Fletcher which for- 
merly belonged to Charles Lamb has been bought 


for the British Museum. It has numerous notes ' 


by Lamb, and markings by himself and sister of 
assages to be extracted for his Specimens of 

rly English Dramatic Poets. Many notes by 
Coleridge are also in it; one runs:—“N.B. I 
shall not be long here, Charles! I gone, you will 
not mind my having spoiled a book in order to 
leave arelic. §S.T.C., Oct". 1811.” 


Tue Journal of Forestry and Estates Manage- 
ment is the title of a new shilling monthly, which 
will appear on May 1, published by Messrs. J. and 
W. Rider, of Bartholomew Close, E.C. It will 
be devoted to the interests of Arboriculture in its 
scientific, practical, and economic aspects, and will 
devote a large portion of its space to matters ap- 
pertaining to the general management of estates. 


Tue facsimile reproduction of the Dictes and 
Sayings of the Philosophers, which Mr. Elliot 
Stock is preparing to issue, @ propos of the Caxton 
Celebration, is to be published by subscription. 
250 copies only will be issued to subscribers, and 
the list of names will be closed on June 1. 


Tue translations from the Magyar that Mr. E. 
D. Butler is contributing to the Osszehasonlité 
trodalomtérténelmi Lapok are finding great favour 
with the Hungarian press. The Buda-Pesti 
Szemle for March-April gives especial praise to 
the fidelity of his rendering of Charles Kisfaludy’s 
“ Vandor Dala” (Wanderer’s Song) in his Az 
olcesé ebéd, and other Translations from the Hun- 
garian into English and German, and urges him to 
undertake a translation of Petéfi’s works, which it 
a would be in every way more satisfac- 
tory than that by Sir John Bowring. 


Mr. Isaac Taytor is at work upon a History 
of the Alphabet, which will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Tue second part of Mr. Furnivall’s edition of 
Stubbes’s Anatomie of Abuses in England in 
1583-95, for the New Shakspere Society, will 
contain extracts from the pretty little bordered 
1610 edition of Philip Stubbes’s Perfect Pathway 
to Felicitie, with a Short Treatise of Praiers and 
Supplications, written in 1592. 7° > treatise is a 
very rareone. Mr. H¢ Haut) s kindly lent 
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his copy of the 1610 edition for this partial re- 
print. It contains fifteen more prayers than did 
the first edition of 1592, of which Mr. Furnivall 
has an incomplete copy, the only one he has been 
able to hear of. He wishes to get access to a copy 
of Stubbes’s Motive to Good Works, if any reader 
of the AcaDEmy can tell him of one. 


A NEw novel is on the eve of publication by 
Messrs. Remington, entitled Avondale of Avondale, 
a political romance, by an author not hitherto 
known as a writer of fiction. 


At the next meeting of the New Shakspere 
Society Mr. Furnivall will read a paper on “ Mr. 
Swinburne’s Mistake about the Triple Endings 
in the Fletcher Part of Henry VIII.” 


Mr. T. Atrrep Spatprne has kindly under- 
taken to edit a Parallel-Text edition of the first 
quarto and folio of Richard III. for the New 
Shakspere Society. 

Mr. J. Woop, of Mill Hill, has agreed to edit a 
Parallel-Text version of Early English Psalters 
for the Early English Text Society, to go with 
the Anglo-Saxon Psalters that Mr. Aldis Wright 
has in hand for the Society. 


M. Puitarite Crastzs left behind him a work 
on Shakspere’s Sonnets, which his widow has 
translated, and for which she hopes to find an 
English publisher. M. Chasles holds that the 

ersons addressed in the Sonnets are five: 1. Henry 
riothesley, Earl of Southampton, to whom 
Shakspere dedicated his Venus and his Lucrece ; 
2. A first beauty whose splendours the poet com- 
pares to those of summer; 3. A second lady, 
younger than the poet, who acknowledges himself 
as in the aiitumn of his days; 4. A third lady, 
whose age is not mentioned, but whose eyes are 
black, complexion dark,and musical talent great— 
the “dark mistress” who alone is recognised by 
most critics; 5, William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, the first begetter of the sonnets. M.Chasles’s 
comments on the Sonnets are not minutely critical, 
but general in tone. 


Tue Sonntagsblatt of the Bund of Bern is printing 
a translation of Grote’s Letters on Switzerland, by 
Adolf Frey, with an Introduction by the trans- 
lator, which, however, is little more than a tran- 
script of the explanatory passages found in Mrs. 
Grote’s Life of her husband. 


Unner the general title of Schweizer Zeitfragen, 
Messrs. Orell, Fiissli and Co., of Ziirich, have 
commenced a series of monographs of varying 
length from the pens of specialists, upon contem- 

orary questions in Politics, Culture-History, 
cience, and Social Economy. The first numbers 
are on Patent Law and on Railways and the State. 


Art the sale of the Fairfax and Rupert corre- 
spondence, on Saturday last, by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge, the most interesting lot 
was a letter of Sir Thomas Wentworth (after- 
wards the great Earl of Strafford) to Sir,Thomas 
Fairfax, 1625, which fetched 127. 10s. Among 
the rest were two letters of Sir William Constable 
to Sir Ferd. Fairfax, 1635, which were secured 
by Lord Houghton for 3/. 4s. and 3J. 5s. respec- 
tively; Anne Fairfax to Sir Thomas, 2/. 14s. ; 
various letters of the great commander, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, 4/. 12s.; of Lord Fauconberg, 32. 10s. ; 
Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 4/. 4s.; William 
Legge to Rupert, 3/.; Prince Maurice, signed 
letter, 2/. 9s.; Anne, Countess of Pembroke, to 
Lord Fairfax, 3/, 12s.; Sir William Waller, 
ll, 13s. ; a warrant signed by Charles I., 32. 3s. ; 
an unpublished MS, Life of Prince Rupert, drawn 
up about 1680, sold for 4/. Gs. 


At the sale of Colonel Towneley’s Library on 
Thursday and Friday last week by Messrs. Sothe- 
by, Wilkinson and Hodge, the copy of Songs and 
Sonets, by the Earl of Surrey and others, black 
letter, R. Tottell, 1574, went for 527. Among the 
few other noticeable lots were:—Baines’ Lan- 
cashire, with additions, 25/7. 10s.; Chetham 
Society's Publications, 21/. 10s.; Scrope and 





Grosvenor Roll, 61. 2s, Gd.: Lysons’ Environs of 
London, with additional drawings, &c., 171.; 
Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire and Supplement, 111. ; 
Biographie Universelle, 161. 10s. A collection of 
unprinted deeds and manuscripts relating to Nor- 
folk, 127. 10s. The two days’ sale realised 919/. 13s. 


Tue Memoirs of Mdme. d’Agoult (Daniel Stern) 
are now printed, and will appear very shortly. 
Unfortunately, they only comprise the history of 
her childhood and early youth, 


On the 20th and 2st inst. were sold series 
III. and IV. of the magnificent collection of auto- 
graphs of the late M. Benjamin Fillon, containing 
letters from various statesmen and papers relating 
to the Revolution. They abound in valuable docu- 
ments, and the catalogue, drawn up by M. E. 
Charavay, is in itself a most interesting historical 
work, The set relating to the 9th and 10th 
Thermidor enables the student to follow hour by 
hour all the phases of that revolution. The chief 

ersonages of the Commune are also represented 
by a great number of curious autographs. 


Two volumes of Michelet’s posthumous works 
are about to be sent to press. The first, to be 
entitled Les Soldat de la Révolution, comprises a 
biography of Hoche, of La Tour d’Auvergne, of 
the brothers Mamelli; the second, entitled Le 
Banquet, includes a descriptive and poetical es 
tion on Italy, and a theoretical portion in which 
Michelet sketches socialistic and humanitarian 
dreams. 


Tue Secretary of the “ Octagonal Shakespeare 

Club ” writes, with reference to a note in our issue 
of the 24th ult. :— 
“ As you will see from the accompanying Memorial, 
the Octagonal Shakespeare Club is composed of eight 
members, each of whom ‘ either is or has been a resi- 
dent in University Hall, or a student of Manchester 
New College.’ The Club has no connexion with the 
Temple, the meetings being held in the rooms of the 
members. Your informant was probably misled by 
the fact of a late member haying chambers in the 
Temple.” 


Unnver the title of Last Poems, Nekrasof, the 
chief of living Russian poets, has just published a 
volume which it is feared may, indeed, prove his 
last, for he is said to be now dangerously ill. The 
privations which he underwent in his youth, 
during the struggle for existence which preceded 
his recognition by the reading public, are supposed 
to have produced an effect upon his constitution 
from which it never entirely recovered. To his 
early sorrows he frequently refers in the new 
volume of his works. It contains a number of 
lyrics written during the last twelve months, two 
parts of a tragi-comedy entitled ‘Contempo- 
raries,” a “ Lullaby,” and extracts from an as yet 
unpublished poem, in which the writer tells with 
what tenderness and devotion a mother’s hand 
guided him along the first portion of what long 
proved an ill-starred career. 


THE Russische Revue contains an interesting 
article on “The Wolf in Russia.” According to 
the official Reports published by the Minister of 
the Interior, the damage done by wolves in forty- 
five governments is valued at 7} millions of roubles. 
But this sum is not supposed to be sufficiently large. 
The number of wolves in Russia is estimated at 
200,000. Each of these requires for its annual 
maintenance about 23 ewt. of flesh. The whole 
army, therefore, must consume every year about 
230,000 tons, 500,000 geese and 100,000 dogs 
being included. There were also 161 human 
beings destroyed. Altogether, the amount of 
damage done may be valued at not less than 
15,000,000 of roubles, or a couple of millions of 
our money. A good many wolves are killed 
every year, but hunting has declined since the 
emancipation of the serfs, by which, therefore, 
the wolves have profited. Of late a proposal has 
been made to get rid of them by means of 
strychnine, but it remains to be seen whether the 
plan will succeed. 





La Academia of April 15 contains a copy of 
the Castellon Inscription, with an Alphabet, by 
Prof. Sayce. The language still remains unknown, 
but is certainly not Basque, though apparently 
postpositive. Though he has not succeeded in 
translating, yet the suggestions of the writer are 
of the utmost value to all subsequent explorers, 
and place them at least on what may be the right 
path. The same number contains a sympathetic 
notice of Fernan Caballero, by F. M. Tubino. 


Tue New England Journal of Education repro- 
duces a Report, recently drawn up by a committee 
charged with the investigation of the subject, on the 
expediency of establishing a State Board of Exa- 
miners for the Ohio colleges. At present, each of 
those colleges has the power to confer degrees; 
and the experience of the working of this system, 
which is detailed in the Report with much frank- 
ness, is not without an important bearing on some 
of the questions awaiting solution in our own 
country. The Report says :— 


“Where there is no standard, the tendency: is 
downward, and in the present instance the natural 
tendency downward is strongly reinforced by circum- 
stances. At the time when students enter a college, 
their ideal of education is low and imperfect. They 
care more for the honour of graduation than for solid 
acquirements. On the other hand the colleges want 
students. They depend on tuition and contingent 
fees for their income; besides, the number of students 
in attendance furnishes the popular criterion of the 
success of a college. These two demands—the de- 
mand of the colleges for students, and the demand of 
students for a diploma in the shortest time—co- 
operate with each other. The student goes to the 
college that will save time for him, and too often 
the college does not withhold an influence that 
is sure to be attractive. The indolence 
that shrinks from strenuous exertion, the clamour of 
short-sighted students, the corrupting zeal for num- 
bers, combine to thwart the efforts of earnest and en- 
lightened educators. The existence and power of 
these adverse influences is chiefly owing to the fact 
that examinations for degrees are left exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, in the control of the college facul- 
ties. . . . The Professor and his pupils lack almost 
all the stimulus that arises from the prospect of a 
thorough and impartial examination. He can hardly 
forbear to adapt the questions to the known abilities 
and acquirement of his class. . . . The creation of a 
State Board of Examiners would introduce a system 
in our opinion much more just and satisfactory. . -- 
It would realise the conditions that are universally 
considered essential to an independent jury. It would 
also exert a beneficial influence on the colleges. They 
would of necessity aim at scholarship rather than 
numbers. Instead of debating the question ‘ For how 
little knowledge and training can wo venture to 
bestow degrees?’ they would grapple with the more 
inspiring problem, ‘ How great acquirements and cul- 
ture and power can we make our degrees represent? 
The new condition of things would secure I 
creased respect for cur colleges and their alumni. 
What our reputation is beyond the boundaries © 
our own State we painfully know. The suet 
at Ohio colleges, as directed against thom 
particular, is indeed undeserved. Evil influences 
exist elsewhere as well as here; and, whether the 
sneer be deserved or undeserved, we must admit that 
our reputation abroad is by no means so good as We 
could desire. Your committee is convinced that 
nothing can so speedily and effectually retrieve the 
good name of our colleges, and secure to them the 
standing to which they are entitled, as the organise: 
tion of an independent Examining Board composed 0 
competent and distinguished men. A degree com 
ferred by such a body would mean something, 40 
would be universally recognised as an honour. 
will, perhaps, be objected that colleges which enter 
into this arrangement must surrender their —- 
confer degrees. This is true. But what would t rl 
lose by such a surrender? The power to cov af 
degrees is, in itself, no honour to a college. Its rea 
honour consists in its power to fit men for degre 
and the college which does that, and can prove that 1 
does that, will not remain unknown or unhonoure . 
The Report concludes by suggesting in detail — 
constitution, powers, and functions of the State 
Board of Examiners. 
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Tue third number of La Revue du Droit Inter- 
national et de Législation Comparée for 1876-1877 
has recently appeared. It contains valuable papers 
on Italian, English, Belgian, and Austrian Juris- 

rudence. M. César Norsa, of Milan, has com- 
leted his review of Italian Jurisprudence, the 
third division of which treats of bills of exchange, 
a subject of more than usual interest at the present 
moment, when it is proposed to establish an 
international community of law in the matter of 
bills of exchange. Mr. John Westlake, Q.C., con- 
tinues his retrospect of the more important judg- 
ments of the English courts on questions of Inter- 
national Law down to the establishment of the 
High Court of Justice. M. Adolphe Dubois, of 
Ghent, continues his Bulletin of Belgian cases of 
private International Law, illustrating the growing 
importance of this somewhat novel branch of 
jurisprudence. Prof. Geyser, of Munich, supplies 
a notice of the chief Austrian laws enacted since 
1874, of which he considers the more important to 
be those which bear on the relations between the 
Austrian State and the Austrian Church. M. G. 
Rolin-Jacquemyn, of Ghent, the Secretary- 
General of the Institute of International Law, 
follows opportunely with an able and comprehen- 
sive article on “ The Conference of Constantinople 
and its Consequences,” written from the high 
politico-religious point of view as to the duty of the 
Christian Powers of Europe to concert an armed 
intervention for the protection of the Christian 
subjects of the Ottoman Porte. The author con- 
cludes his article by pronouncing the charter of 
Ottoman liberties to be “an empty shadow,” the 
responsible author of which, Midhat Pasha, has 
disappeared like “a phantom,” at the critical 
moment of the shadow being produced on the 
litical stage. The obituary contains an interest- 
ing sketch of a brochure from the pen of Prof. 
uadsen, of Erlangen, ix memoriam of Robert 
von Mohl, the able Minister of Justice during the 
brief existence of the Frankfort Parliament of 
1848, under the Federal Presidency of the Arch- 
duke Juhn of Austria. A bibliography is appended, 
in which several English treatises on International 
Law and Comparative Legislation are carefully 
noticed, 

Messrs. Henry S. Kine & Co. announce that 
they are about to publish four sermons by Cardinal 
Manning, on the Pope’s recent Allocution. The 
Allocution itself, in the original Latin, together 
with an English translation, will form an Appen- 
dix to the sermons. 








FERNAN CABALLERO. 


Spamw has just lost her greatest female novelist, 
Cecilia Bohl de Faber, known in the world of 
literature by her nom de plume, Fernan Caballero. 
Born at Cadiz in 1798, the daughter of a literary 
German consul, of Hamburg origin, by an Anda- 
lusian mother, and thus only half Spanish, she 
had not only a more intelligent, but also, if possi- 
le, an intenser, patriotism than that of most of 
r maternal countrymen. Though not of the 
same order of genius as George Sand, though 
inferior in native power even to Charlotte Bronté 
or to Eugénie de Guérin, she leaves a greater 
= than any of these artists in the literature 
r €r own country. She has none second to her. 
+rueba, her nearest follower, is too distinctly 
inferior, The English authors whom she most 
ae in the religious and domestic tone of 
ae writings are Miss Yonge and Miss Sewell. 
ae to the former in mere literary skill, 
. © excels both in her feeling for nature, and in 
er descriptions of it. The range of her sym- 
pathies, too, is far wider: the west-country 
oma and farmers are distinguished by their 
Y> ence from Miss Yonge’s writings; but the 

ndalusian lives in the pages of F. Caballero. 

ér works are veritable mines of actual folk-lore, 
as distinguished from that of mere archaeological 
Yeap The minutest details of local colouring, 

€ quick keen wit, the practical wisdom of their 





words so opposed to the unwisdom of their acts, 
the graceful legends, the tender poesy which has 
grown round all religious festivals and beliefs in 
Andalusia like some brilliant parasite round a 
tropical forest-tree, the pretty quaint nursery- 
rhymes and their simple melodies — all these 
are to be found lavishly scattered throughout the 
pages of F. Caballero, and will, if we mistake 
not, increase rather than diminish their value 
when cart-loads of more passionate and artistic 
fiction will be buried in oblivion. She rarely ven- 
tures into the region of the unknown, but simply 
copies what is before her and what she knows 
best. Thrice married—first when almost a child 
—and losing her first husband on what may be 
termed his wedding voyage, and her last by 
suicide, she had her full share of the miseries of 
life. And this, perhaps, enabled her to paint the 
better such peculiar types as those of Lagrimas, 
Dolores, &c.—types of a subtle melancholy charm 
not found outside the Spanish race. From her 
sufferings she sought relief in unbounded, unosten- 
tatious charity, and her intense love of childhood. 
Almost the only point of Spanish character which 
she will neither defend nor extenuate is that of 
cruelty to animals. To Englishmen she is less 
lenient ; she allows our’ intellectual superiority, 
but paints us as cold, arrogant, and untrustworthy. 
A fervent Roman Catholic, her strongest carica- 
ture is that of the English missionary, astounding 
an audience of Spanish country-people with a ser- 
mon preached in a jargon learnt during a fortnight 
in Gibraltar; but even in this she keeps within the 
limits of good breeding, and is never coarse or 
spiteful. Besides numerous Spanish editions of 
most of her works, at Madrid, Paris, and Leipzig, 
they have been translated into most European lan- 
guages. An English version of La Gaviota, artis- 
tically her best, appeared a year or two since from 
the pen of the Hon. A. Bethel. 
WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Partty from the obstructions thrown in _ the 
way of commerce by the Portuguese on the Zam- 
besi, and partly from other causes, the best start- 
ing-point on the East Coast of Africa for a trade- 
route to the Lake Nyassa district is just now 
rather a moot question. Mr. Stevenson, as we 
recently remarked, recommends Kilwa, and that 
is at once to be put to a practical test, for a 
person has already been despatched from Glasgow 
to explore that road thoroughly. We hear that 
Dr. Kirk, whose opinion is entitled to great 
weight in such matters, thinks that, although 
several places on the coast possess splendid 
harbours, and are otherwise well suited to serve 
as depéts and starting-points, yet Lindi would 
nea to be the most suitable basis of operations, 

ecause the country beyond it is more thickly 
populated, and because, so far as he has been able 
to discover, the dreaded Tsetse fly has not been 
observed on that line of country. Before long, 
however, we shall probably have decisive inform- 
ation on that point, as the route referred to is 
being tried by Bishop Steere. 

Unover the title Deutsche Geographische Blitter, 
the Geographical Society of Bremen, which was 
recently formed from the Bremen Union for North 
Polar Exploration, has issued the first part of its 
journal. This latest addition to the rapidly in- 
creasing number of geographical records is edited 
by Dr. M. Lindeman, and the present sample of it— 
which contains among other papers a good review 
of the work which has recently been done in 
Arctic Siberia by Wiggins, Theel and Norden- 
skidld, and useful general accounts of the Tonga 
Islands and Ascension by Prof. Studer, of the 
GazelleExpedition—gives promise that the journal 
will be a valuable one. 

A NEw evidence of the interest which has been 
awakened in African exploration and commercial 
development by the Brussels Conference is afforded 





in a little work by M. Bernardin entitled L’ Afrique 
Centrale: étude sur ses produits commerciaux 
(Ghent), which is an apparently full and well-ar- 
ranged list of the useful products of Africa in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, giving 
for each subject the localities of production, and as 
far as possible the statistics of quantities and value. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Edinburgh Review leads off with an erudite 
sketch of the House of Fortescue, from the times 
of Henry the Sixth’s Chief Justice, Sir John—who, 
after fighting for his king at Towton, shared Queen 
Margaret's exile, and at the age of ninety died 
quietly at Ebrington—till the present time, when 
his descendants count an earldom and a barony in 
the English peerage, the elder branch being repre- 
sented by Earl Fortescue, of Castle Hill, Devon, 
and the other by Baron Clermont, the collector and 
arranger of the memoirs on which the article is 
based. A candid, and in the main appreciative, 
article on Jebb’s Attic Orators follows, in which 
the writer takes more exception to Mr. Jebb’s 
account of Antiphon than to those of his compeers 
in the culminating period of Attic eloquence, and 
imputes the ascendancy he acquired rather to an 
organised system of assassination than to the over- 
rated power of his eloquence. He draws a good 
contrast between Antiphon the partisan and Lysias 
the law-abiding, and ascribes Andocides’ claim to 
a place in Caecilius’s decade to the interest of his 
subjects. Lysias is distinguished as the first 
example of the union of perfect elegance with 
plainness of speech, and Isaeus characterised 
as the earliest type of the professional man. 
A very discriminating article discusses even- 
handedly the dramas of Alfred Tennyson. A 
notice of Charles Kingsley probably hits the 
mark when it attributes his failure as Modern 
History Professor to his having no exactness, 
notwithstanding his First Class in the Classical 
Tripos; but it is a hard judgment to say that his 
Andromeda was a great literary mistake. The 
verdict of posterity will perhaps be that he was 
a good man and earnest teacher—not a great 
or permanently-popular writer. The chorus of 
praise with which Mr. Wallace’s Russia has been 
generally received is qualified, both as to style and 
arrangement of materials, in the “ Blue and Buff.” 


In a very lively number of the Quarterly 
Review we tind a variety of good articles. A 
shrewd and sound critic does full justice to the 
special qualifications of Mr. Elwin to edit Pope ; 
while he takes exception to the too severe anti- 
pathy with which he has not seldom regarded the 
complex character of his author, and the under- 
valuation at which he has assessed his good 
points. Passing to a survey of his poetry, and 
starting from the controversy between Bowles and 
his opponents, he agrees with Elwin in regarding 
the Rape of the Lock and the Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard as Pope’s most perfect works, and vindi- 
cates his title to be held the poet of correct- 
ness, of nature, and of good sense, as evi- 
denced by an enduring reputation of nearly 
two centuries. An article on “Political Bio- 
graphies,” founded on certain revelations of Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley in his continuation of the Life of 
Lord Palmerston, adduces two or three instances 
of grave departure in the biographer from the 
principle that the private correspondence 
tween members of a cabinet and ambassadors 
at foreign Courts is sacred, and not to be 
divulged, except when all who could be 
wounded or affected by disclosure have passed 
away. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century is criticised 
with a somewhat reserved approval; and Miss 
Martineau’s Autobiography dealt with in a spirit 
of humour and banter, for which the relations of 
the Quarterly Review with that lady, and her 
eminently high opinion of herself, supply an ample 
field. Her imputations on Croker and Lockhart, 
and her exaggerated account of Lord Brougham’s 
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coarseness, are redressed with authority; and a 
graphic picture of the introductions to her in 
society, rendered appalling by the preliminary 
“laying down the pipes,” turns the laugh against 
this strong-minded and self-complacent “lioness.” 
Wallace’s Russia and George Sand are also well 
handled; but the article of the number is one on 
“The Kitchen and the Cellar,” a survey of 
British and foreign cookery after a lapse of 
forty years since last the oracle of the Quar- 
terly spake on the subject, and at a period 
when the third annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Training School 
for Cookery is issued. The article discusses what 
elements of cooking for private households in 
France we can import with advantage into this 
country, and finds the secret in a better under- 
stood herbal flavour in soups, the more perfect 
grilling of the French charcoal fuel, and the 
cleanliness with which fish, flesh and fowl are 
thus grilled, and served with perfectly and sepa- 
rately made sauces. In connexion with the cellar, 
the writer considers the universal introduction of 
red wines for dinner as important for the palate as 
the amelioration of soups. The only oversight in 
this clever article is the omission of all notice of 
Kettner’s Book of the Table, published this year 
by Dulau, and written, as is abundantly evidenced 
internally, by a scholar and gastronome of mark, 


Tue Theological Review opens with an ad- 
mirable paper (which we are glad to see is to be 
continued), by Prof. James Drummond, on Justin 
Martyr and the Fourth Gospel. The doctrine of 
the Logos is taken point by point, and it is shown 
that on each successively the writings of Justin 
represent an advance upon the teaching of the 
Gospel. 

“Tn place of the simple proposition of the Gospel 
that ‘ the Logos was God,’ we have in Justin a series 
of elaborate and clearly formulated doctrines, sup- 
ported by argument and comment, and accompanied 
by a conscious rejection of an antagonistic view. On 
this point, accordingly, the Justinian doctrine is not 
only more copious than the Johannine, but presents 
the appearance of a true development, an unfolding of 
the implicit contents of the brief and pregnant state- 
ment of the Gospel.” 

A similar conclusion is arrived at as to the con- 
ception of the Logos as the Son of God, as to the 
work of the Logos before the incarnation, and as 
to the nature of the incarnation itself. And this 
conclusion is further supported by traces of the 
direct influence of the Fourth Gospel. On the 
whole we believe this to be from its care and 
thoroughness the most important monograph on 
a theological subject that has appeared in any 
English periodical for some time. The work 
seems to us to be done once for all. In dealing 
with the story of Jonah, Mr. Cheyne combines to- 
gether two ideas as contributing to its origin—that 
of the captivity and deliverance of Israel with the 
old myth of the storm-dragon, the darkness, de- 
vouring and giving forth again the sun. , The 
obvious objections to this combination are very 
ingeniously met in a note by the parallel case of 
the story of Samson. It would not, we suppose, 
be contended that the myth, as a myth, was pre- 
sent to the mind of the writer. It would be 
simply a piece of ancient Oriental folklore worked 
up with a moral object. That object is explained 
to be to bring out (1) the equality before God of 
Jews and heathen, and (2) the prophetic or mis- 
sionary character of Israel. Some of the critical 
arguments alleged in the course of the essay, we 
confess, do not seem to us quite convincing. Might 
not such crude notions as that of “ fleeing from 
the face of Yahveh ” and “ resisting the prophetic 
impulse” be urged quite as well in favour of an 
early as of a late date? Is it not precarious to 
assume that all members of a class must have the 
same ideas as its highest representatives? Are the 
questions on page 214 really so very damaging ? 
They would be if the writer could be put in the 
witness-box, and refused to answer them; but it 
cannot count for so much that he simply did not 





anticipate them. The same objection might be 
made to many true stories. The argument, too, 
on page 218 seems to involve far too large an ele- 
ment of hypothesis to have weight except with 
those already convinced. There are also articles 
on Titian (where the parallel between Titian and 
Goethe seems pushed too far), Kingsley, Strauss, 
and Mozley on the Old Testament. 


WE wish the Christian Apologist could be a 
little better revised and edited. It contains, for 
instance, a very excellent article on “The First 
Chapter of Genesis,” by the Rev. G. Henslow, in 
the course of which we note the following mis- 
prints and obvious faults of style:—p. 206, 1.4 
from bottom, singular for plural; p. 207, 1. 17, 
misprint; 1. 29, omission of word; p. 212, 1. 11 
from bottom, punctuation; p. 215, 1. 9, “as 
issuing from the Creator's hands,” clause without 
any proper construction; p. 217, 1. 12, “was 
marine of that epoch;” p. 220, 1. 7, singular for 
plural; 1. 21, note of interrogation omitted (has 
the note of interrogation by any chance strayed 
from its place here to p. 233, 1. 1, where it is in- 
serted quite without reason ?); and on p. 221, a 
perfect cluster of faults : 1. 2, “ Similarly the words 
‘ Let us’ seem to indicate a similar origin; ” 1. 14, 
“and which latter;” ll. 17,19, “whereby. . . 
whereby ; ” 1. 26, “ man alone excepted ;” 1. 3 from 
bottom, ‘‘ modern religion of Christianity.” These 
are merely gleanings from a single article, which 
are the more to be regretted because of the really 
valuable work which they disfigure. There are 
many more in other parts of the number. It may 
be pardonable in Sanseverino to write Hobbs for 
Hobbes, but it is not pardonable in the writer of 
the article on “ Freewill and its Defenders” to do 
so when he is speaking in his own person. We 
would suggest, by the way, that it is not worth 
while to set up such puppets as the arguments 
advanced in this paper (it is fair to add, on the 
writer’s own side of the question) merely for the 
sake of knocking them down again. It is 
only waste of time, and various other commodities, 
for writer, reader, compositor, and all other per- 
sons concerned. Mr. Henslow’s article may be 
commended even to the critical theologian, especi- 
ally for its very compact summary of the scientific 
account of the origin of things. Ina paper on the 
“ Endlessness of Future Punishment,” Mr. F. N. 
Oxenham criticises the essay of his namesake with 
some animus, but also with considerable logical 
acumen. We are glad to see that, as a whole, the 
Christian Apologist is so little apologetic, and that 
it seeks to maintain old beliefs, not in their 
rigidity, but by adapting them to new conditions. 
The present number contains several creditable 
attempts in this direction. Mr. Henslow, it should 
be said, thoroughly accepts the theory of evolution, 
and also recognises the real bearing of the Baby- 
lonian Tablets. 








THE MYCENAE TREASURE, 


Athens: April 10, 1877. 

I reserved to this letter the comments which 
occurred to me with regard to the Mycenae 
treasure, a few of the principal objects of which 
I described last week. I have since seen many 
specimens of work in wood, amber, alabaster, and 
stone, but I will not tax your patience with any 
further lists. One or two specimens of work only 
I will mention—a pierced sard engraved with the 
subject of two warriors fighting, and a ladle in 
alabaster carved in the shape of two hands. Of 
these the former is specially important, as the 
figures closely resemble those of the gold rings, 
and yet the gem itself must be classed with those 
rude specimens of the glyptic art which come to 
us in such quantities from the East and the 
Greek islands, and whose antiquity can scarcely 
be called in question. Also I cannot quite omit 
a chest of oak, to which are fastened as ornaments 
four dogs well carved in low relief. 

It will be remembered that one portion of the 
treasure was found outside the circle of slabs, 


close to a water-course. It comprised the rings 
which I numbered (1) and (4), a small lion cast in 
a solid mass and then chased or scratched; a 
cup, the handles of which were cast in the shape 
of dog’s heads; one or two other cups, several 
spiral armlets or bracelets of gold, and some gold 
beads made of coarse grains or globules of gold 
soldered on to a pipe of gold. These things 
have, perhaps, a somewhat more recent appearance 
than most of the others, but it is, I think, im- 
— to assign them to a very different period. 

he treasure may, therefore, be treated as a whole. 

There can be no doubt that the age and 
character of the treasure will excite much contro- 
versy, and at present the best judges in Athens 
are extremely divided in opinion. There are two 
reasons for this obscurity. First, the character 
of the find is sut generis ; objects of this character 
are not as yet found in our museums, Secondly, 
there is a general absence of style, and it is by 
style alone, when the circumstances of the find 
itself are ambiguous, that a date and origin can 
be assigned to works of art. For a final decision 
we must wait until Dr. Schliemann’s book has 
appeared, and until the whole find has been classi- 
fied and subjected to a severe scrutiny. Still, it 
is possible, with caution, to take a few steps 
forward. 

In the Mycenae treasure we find a contrast be- 
tween the simple methods of handiwork employed 
and the great care, neatness, and accuracy with 
which patterns are worked into their details, and 
the parts balanced one against another. For in- 
stance, in the lozenge-shaped buttons of which I 
| have spoken there isa very neat border, and the 
space within is skilfully disposed by the introduc- 
tion of a variety of devices, crosses, leaves, and 
scrolls, the collocation of which really merits the 
name of design. On the huge breast-plate the 
lines of the wave pattern seem to run in inextric- 
able confusion, yet in no part do they interfere 
with one another, or offend the eye. On one plate 
of gold I noticed four spirals so arranged as to 
form a sort of cross: here the northern limb, if I 
may so speak, corresponded exactly with the 
southern, and the eastern with the western; but 
between the northern limb and the eastern, or the 
southern and western, there were slight differences 
which only revealed themselves on a close inspec- 
tion. If I may borrow an expression from music 
to explain my meaning, we here get from melody 
into harmony. The artists of Mycenae carried 
design as far as was possible to artists who knew 
but a few simple patterns and a few rude pro- 
cesses. Their art, such as it was, had in the use 
of this class of patterns reached its limit. 

This great skill and excellence in the employ- 
ment of spiral and scroll patterns co-exists with 
an equally marked unskilfulness in the ‘represen- 
tation of vegetable and animal forms. Leaves, 
twigs, and flowers are introduced constantly, and 
sometimes whole plants appear, but always in 4 
naturalistic form. They do not present the cha- 
racteristics of any school in particular. In the 
case of animal forms, in which the artists specially 
delight, there are more traces of style. These 
forms are constantly placed in pairs facing one 
another, as is so frequently the case in early 
Oriental art and the early Greek art founded upot 
it. That the animals are constantly kneeling and 
looking back is another indication which points in 
the same direction. On the other hand the forms 
of the animals indicate barbarism. They are long 
and lean, and, when represented as running, §° 
stretched out that the front and hind-legs are 10 
the same line. This is often, I believe, the case 
in early Celtic and Saxon art. There are one oF 
two creatures which are here represented just as 
in developed Greek art. Among these the doiphin 
and the cuttle-fish are the most striking. Also 
griffins, ducks, and poodles only differ from their 
purely Greek congeners by reason of their rude- 
ness. The lion occurs in many forms, but some- 
times he is similar to, and only rather ruder than, 
| the lion on the early coins of Asia Minor. 
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The human form was far less understood and 
far less often represented at Mycenae than animal 
forms. On the vases and in the terra-cottas we 
find the very rudest likenesses of human beings, 
such as children draw at six years old. But in 
the gems and the goldsmith’s work we should 
expect to find the human form treated with sim- 
plicity and _a certain ignorance, but not without 
dignity. The exact opposite is the fact. The 
muscles of the limbs are indicated with consider- 
able accuracy but exaggeration. The attitudes 
are very vigorous but somewhat strained. There 
is a strong attempt to reproduce details. The 
swords and spears of the warriors, for instance, 
are very carefully wrought in the rings. Yet, in 
spite of this attention to detail, the whole effect 
is poor and wanting in grace. The extreme 
slenderness of the figures makes them look more 
like wooden dolls than men, and there are frequent 
breaks between one part of a figure and another. 
The dress of the women is very remarkable. In 
the earliest Greek worxs the chitons of the women 
fall, as they naturally would, in vertical folds. So 
they do at Mycenae in the terra-cotta figures, 
which are all draped. But in the works of the 
goldsmith the folds are horizontal, not vertical ; 
therefore we seem to have an indication that the 
gold-workers of Mycenae borrowed ideas from a 
non-Hellenic people. 
The scenes represented on the rings are, unfor- 
tunately, of such a character as to. give us little 
historical or mythological information. The 
subject of the scene of the stag-hunt might seem 
to be Assyrian, but the treatment is quite different. 
The scene where a figure, seated under a tree and 
holding three poppy-heads, receives offerings, 
might be supposed to be an early allusion to the 
worship of Demeter or Persephone; but that it is 
so would be a very hardy assertion. Only in two 
instances we seem to see clear light as to the 
objects of Mycenaean worship. On one of the 
rings is what seems to be a Palladium of very 
early type, a stiff figure, all spear and shield, such 
as we find on later Greek monuments. As the 
Palladium is recognised as one of the very earliest 
shapes worshipped in Greece, this fact is inter- 
esting. Qne of the dress-ornaments, again, a 
female figure bearing three doves, seems to be 
clearly intended for the Aphrodite of Cyprus. 
The altar, or building, surmounted by doves, re- 
presented on another dress-ornament, recalls the 
temple represented on late coins of Paphos, in 
Cyprus, and terra-cotta figures brought from that 
island to the British Museum. Itis probable that 
this is the altar or shrine of the Asiatic goddess 
of Oyprus, called by the Greeks Aphrodite. 
With regard to the processes used by the 
artificers of the treasure it is impossible to give 
a2 opinion without closer observation. It was 
obvious that the instrument chiefly used was the 
hammer, and that nails and wire mostly took the 
place of soldering. Nevertheless, soldering was 
apparently employed in some cases. Some objects 
were undoubtedly chased with a rude tool, but far 
more frequently the pattern on the gold leaf was 
produced by pressing it on a carved surface of 
wood or stone. There were found above the 
staves the best of all proofs of this—viz., stones 
With patterns cut in them of the exact shape and 
“ae of some of the dress ornaments. Either 
Plates of gold were pressed into these holes, and 
80 moulded, or else from the holes casts were 
made in some hard substance on which the gold 
eaf was pressed. In the making of the alabaster 
Cups the lathe must certainly have been used, but 
hose cups may have been imported. 
e comparing with the treasure the earliest 
gold work of Etruria the widest differences 
appear. The latter was full of the results of 

hoenician influence. Many of the silver-gilt 

Wls recently found at Palestrina might just as 
~ have been found in Cyprus or Nimroud. 
tell Etruscan animal forms and human figures 
pe at once of the influence of Egypt and As- 
yria. The gold-work of Mycenae, though it here 





and there shows traces of Eastern influence, has a 
more original as well as a more primitive appear- 
ance, and indicates a local school of art, and a 
ee with a certain talent for artistic production, 

et us suppose for a moment that these works re- 
present the high-water mark of a local and in- 
digenous art which flourished before 900 B.c. in 
the east of Greece. Ido not know that there is 
any among the specimens which I saw which it is 
impossible to assign to so early an epoch. In that 
case it would be very easy to find a reason for the 
great break between the work of Mycenae and 
the early Greek work hitherto known to us. For 
between the two we must place the period of the 
commercial and industrial influence of Phoenicia. 
It would be no wonder if the natives of Greece, 
comparing their own rude productions with those 
splendid specimens of Oriental goldsmith’s work 
of which so many have reached us from Cyprus 
and Assyria, Phoenicia and Etruria, grew dis- 
satisfied with themselves, and took, so to speak, a 
new start under the tuition of the strangers. 

But the question is whether it is probable 
that Greece can have possessed so early a 
school of artists who reached such elegance in 
the form of their vessels, and such accuracy and 
refinement in the details of their designs. And 
a second question arises how mastery of design 
can have co-existed with a somewhat broken down 
and debased mode of treating the human form, 
For I do not think it necessary to discuss the 
theory that the signets, gems, and beads where 
the human form appears can be of another and 
later period. The circumstances of the finding, 
as well as many points of similarity between them 
and the gold cups, do not leave any standing- 
ground for such a theory. If in the future any 
real resemblance shall be traced between the 
signets and the engraved cylinders of Babylonia, 
this might help to explain the mystery. For 
then we might regard the signets as testimonies 
to the influence of Babylonian imported goods, 
while the cups are of purely native design. But 
then the difficulty arises that the tombstones also 
are in design and execution inseparable from the 
signets; and it is hard to believe that a primitive 
artist would try to reproduce on a large scale in 
stone representations which he had seen only on 
small cylinders and gems. We have here a diffi- 
culty which is not likely to be dissipated until we 
know much more than we do at present of the 
art of Asia Minor, especially Lydia and Phrygia, 
during the period which preceded Croesus. Mn 
Newton believes that it is from that quarter that 
we must expect the light which will make clear 
the origin of much that at present seems strange 
and unintelligible in the works of Mycenae. 

So far on the question of style and fabric. As 
to the other matter of the place and circumstances 
of finding I shall say little. It is, however, 
necessary to say that we found at Mycenae no trace 
of the Byzantine walls of which we had heard as 
existing within the citadei; and the details com- 
municated by K. Stamataki quite confirmed the 
general accuracy of Dr. Schliemann’s account of 
the discovery as published in the Times. The 
sculptured tombstones were certainly not at a 
great distance beneath the surface, but this would 
be readily accounted for if Mycenae has been 
almost untenanted for two thousand years. It 
is in inhabited towns that débris accumulates with 
rapidity. Argive coins, too, of the fourth and 
fifth centuries B.c. were found ata very small 
depth, one or two métres. 

t must not be forgotten that we have at 
Mycenae certain objects the great antiquity of 
which is generally acknowledged. Such are the 
lions above the gate of the citadel, and such the 
mouldings with spiral patterns from the treasuries, 
some of which are now in the Elgin room at the 
British Museum, while others have been recently 
exhumed. Whether these stone lions resemble 
the lions of gold found in the tombs may be 
doubted; but certainly the patterns of the archi- 
tectural mouldings reappear in the gold ornaments. 





The boss pattern, for example, a row of raised 
disks, occurs very commonly on the objects of 
gold, and it is found at the gate of one of the 
subterranean treasuries as well as on the pillar 
between the lions of the gate. The — is also 
very characteristic of both classes of objects. The 
simplicity of these patterns makes it unsafe to base 
an argument on their recurrence; but it is im- 
portant to note that it is impossible to assert 
their non-recurrence, and to base an argument 
upon that. 

We are sufficiently well acquainted with the 
kind of art which prevailed in Greece for a 
thousand years, B.c. 700 to a.p. 300. To that 
period no competent archaeologist could possibly 
assign the Mycenae treasure. To the semi- 
barbarous races who successively occupied Greece 
at a later period some archaeologists of great ex- 

rience have assigned them. And as a matter of 
fact it is possible in the case of some anti- 
quities to hesitate between a very archaic and 
a Byzantine origin. In the Byzantine period 
art passed through a second childhood. The 
Byzantine figures of animals looking back, and the 
reliefs with Byzantine ornament, are sometimes 
like a strange caricature and travesty of the works 
of early Greek art. At the Acropolis, for instance, 
there is a Byzantine relief of a lion seizing a deer, 
which bears a weird resemblance to the type of 
the coins of Acanthusand Asia Minor which have 
a similar subject. I believe that in the case of 
the Mycenae treasures the analogy to Byzantine 
work is delusive, and that they are really of an 
early time. And if they be early, as I before re- 
marked, they must be very early. 

It would appear in that case certain that some 
thousand or so years before our era Mycenae was 
the seat of a wealthy and powerful race of 
monarchs, and of a local art which, though in the 
main barbarous, was not without merit. Thus 
we owe to the energy of Dr. Schliemann valuable 
new data to compare with the traditions recorded 
by Pausanias and the legends related by Homer. 
But to compare the new data with the old is be- 
yond the scope of this letter.* 

Pprcy GARDNER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. TYLOR AND MR, SPENCER. 
Athenaeum Club: April 23, 1877. 

In a notice of the current number of Mind, con- 
tained in last week’s ACADEMY, there occurs, in 
reference to Mr. Tylor’s review of the Principles 
of Sociology, the following sentence :— “ Mr. 
Tylor admits that in several important points Mr. 
Spencer has enlarged and completed his own doc- 
trine of animism.” To check the misapprehen- 
sion here implied, which may else be repeated in 
other quarters before July next, allow me to say 
that the July number of Mind will contain 





* At page 347, col. (a), 21 lines from foot, for “ a 
red deer in bronze” read “ of silver mixed with lead.” 
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detailed proofs that the doctrine elaborated in the 
Principles of Sociology was published 7 me in 
outline more than a year before the publication 
of Mr. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, and a year 
before the paper he names as indicating the lead- 
ing ideas of his book. HERBERT SPENCER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SatTunpay, April 28.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: “On Baby- 
lonian Literature,’ by the Rev. A. H. Sayce. 
38 p.M. Physical. 2 

Monpay, April 30.—4 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ The Connexion 

of Greek and Roman Art with the Teaching of the 
Classics,” by Prof. Sidney Colvin. 

TUESDAY, May 1.—2 P.M. Royal Institution : Annual Meeting. 
8 p.M. Civil Engineers : Discussion on “ Street Tramways.” 
8.30 p.m. Zoological : “ On the Axial Skeleton of the Peli- 

canidae,” by Prof. Mivart ; “On some Points in the 
Anatomy of Hyaena crocuta,” by Dr. M, Watson; “ On 
two Collections of Heterocerous Lepidoptera from New 
Zealand,” by A. G. Butler. 

8.30 P.M. British Archaeology : ‘On an Egyptian Stele in 
the Turin Museum,” by F. Chabas; “On the True 
Sites of Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida,” by 
Canon Ridgeway; “On the Stele of Tritisen in the 
Museum of the Louvre,” by Prof. G. Maspero. 

WEDNESDAY, May 2.—4.30 P.M. British Archaeological Associa- 

tion : Annual General Meeting. 

7 P.M. Entomological. 

8 p.M. Microscopical. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Continuous Brakes for Railways,” 
by Capt. Tyler. 

THursDAY, May 3.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Heat,” by 

Prof. Tyndall. 

$8 p.m. Linnean: “ 7hlaspi perfoliatum as a British Plant,” 
by G. S. Boulger ; “On the Structure and Affinities 
of the Genus Alveolites and allied Forms,” by Prof. 
Nicholson and R. Etheridge; “On the sacral Plexus 
and sacral Vertebrae of Lizards,” by Prof. Mivart and 
the Rev. R. Clarke. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, May 4.—4 p.m. Archaeological Institute. 

8 P.M. Geologists’ Association. 

8 p.M. Society of Arts : “ Thaumatodendra ; or, the Wonders 
of Trees,” by W. Tayler. 

8 p.m. Philological: “On Accadian Phonology,” by the 
Rev. A. H. Sayce; ‘On French Genders,” by Prof. 
Cassal, 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: ‘Researches on the Origin and 
Development of Minute and Low Forms of Life,” by 
the Rev. W. H. Dallinger. 








SCIENCE. 


PHONETICS IN GERMANY. 
Grundziige der Lautphysiologie. Von Eduard 
Sievers. (Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hiirtel, 
1876.) 
Tuat a series of scientific Grammars of the 
chief Aryan languages (Bibliothek Indo- 
Germanischer Grammatiken) should be headed 
by a treatise on Phonetics, is a welcome sign 
that Germany as well as England is at last 
beginning to outgrow the purely antiquarian 
conception of philology with which the 
science started, and which still maintains its 
ground among the majority of philologists. 
Taking Sievers’s work as the latest repre- 
sentative of German phonetic research, it is 
interesting to compare German results with 
those obtained by the English school founded 
by Ellis and Bell. 
The most important feature of German 
phonetics is that it is based on a sound and 
minute physiology of the vocal organs. The 
laryngoscopic study of the glottal sounds 
begun by Garcia, and carried out more fully 
by Czermak and Merkel, has yielded most 
valuable results, which could otherwise only 
have been guessed at in a vague way. 
Although these and the other original 
features of German phonetics are now made 
accessible to the general English public by 
Mr. Ellis in his English Pronunciation, they 
were quite unknown to Bell, whose Visible 
Speech requires, therefore, certain modifi- 
cations of detail before its analysis of the 
glottal sounds can be considered as up to 
the present standard. 
But, in spite of these and other errors 


remains a marvellous monument of acute 
and successful observation. It is still 
the only general analysis of speech- 
sounds that we possess—the only one 
that allows us to survey the vast field of 
possible sounds as a whole, and to gain a 
definite idea of the varied relations of the 
separate sounds. Much as English phone- 
ticians have to learn from their German 
fellow-workers, it is certain that the Germans 
can learn as much from the English. The 
German treatment of the vowels, especially, 
is utterly inadequate—their phonetics break 
down precisely at the most important point. 
Even Sievers’s book shows no material ad- 
vance on the antiquated division of the 
vowels into the three classes of lingual, 
labio-lingual, and labial (exemplified by the 
German vowels i, «i, and uw respectively), 
which was entirely abandoned by Bell more 
than twelve years ago. The truth is, that 
Bell’s discovery of the essentially compound 
character of the labial class was alone 
enough to revolutionise the older analysis, 
not to mention his other discoveries. It is 
a curious fact that Bell’s discovery of the 
compound character of uw, &c., was antici- 
pated by Merkel (although Bell’s investiga- 
tions were carried on in ignorance of Merkel’s 
results); but, while in Merkel’s hands the 
discovery remained perfectly barren, Bell 
extended it to a general law. Bell argued 
that if ¢ can be labialised into ‘i, and di can be 
delabialised into 7, u, which is also a combina- 
tion of a definite tongue-position with labial- 
isation, can also be delabialised, and con- 
sequently that every vowel-position can be 
made to produce either a simple or a labial 
vowel. 

Accordingly, by delabialising the vowels w, 
o (as in “no”’) and the broad o in “ wall,” 
Bell obtained the corresponding guttural 
vowels, and thus demonstrated that the 
peculiar English uw in ‘ but” is nothing but 
a delabialised 0, or, in other words, a gut- 
turalised form of a (asin “ father”). Again, 
the peculiar relation between win “but,” 
and a in “ father ”—a relation which Mr. Bell 
expresses by calling the former a “ primary,” 
the latter a ‘* wide ’’ vowel—extends through 
the whole vowel-system, and anyone who 
has learnt to pass from the one to the other 
only has to repeat the process with other 
vowels to obtain with facility perfectly new 
sounds. Although Mr. Bell’s explanation of 
the mechanism of the distinction of primary 
and wide is probably incorrect, there can be 
no question that the distinction does exist, 
and that without it it is impossible to have 
any clear idea of the relation of vowel- 
sounds. 

Mr. Bell, again, carefully distinguishes 
between similarities of sound and similarities 
of formation. Thus, although the English 
vowels in “ but” and “bird” are very simi- 
lar in sound to the labial vowel @ in Ger- 
man, they are totally distinct from it in forma- 
tion, being guttural or semi-guttural vowels 
without a trace of labialisation, whereas the 
German « is a labialised palatal vowel. The 
German phoneticians, however, who con- 
found likeness of sound with likeness of 
mechanism, consider the English vowels to 
be simply varieties of their own @, and, con- 
sequently, nearly always mispronounce the 





of detail it contains, Visible Speech still 


English sounds. 


This confused and defective analysis of 
the vowels must strike every English reader 
who opens Sievers’s book. Thus, to quote 
a single instance, he gives only one vowel 
between close o (as in “no”) and @ as in 
“ father.” Under this one sound, which he 
writes o*, he includes such distinct sounds as 
the North-German short o in “holz,” and 
the English a in “ fall,” together with seve- 
ral other varieties of open 0, which are kept 
perfectly distinct in the systems of Messrs. 
Bell and Ellis. For the English win “ but” 
there is no place whatever in Sievers’s cross- 
arrangement. 
Apart from the imperfect treatment of the 
vowels—which, however, is common to all 
German writers—the work deserves high 
praise. The admirably clear description of 
the organs of speech, the brief statement of 
the main acoustic principles, and the careful 
separation of analysis and synthesis, are all 
features that call for grateful acknowledg- 
ment. The principle of only giving ex- 
amples from pronunciations with which the 
writer was practically familiar is a most 
sound one, and we can only wish that 
Sievers’s observations had been far more 
extensive. Such details as those on Ar- 
menian pronunciation, on the peculiar con- 
sonants intermediate to mediae and tenues in 
South Germany, and many of the remarks 
on English pronunciation, show an extra- 
ordinary acuteness and sagacity of observa- 
tion. The observations on English are es- 
pecially interesting, as showing that a 
foreigner often notices phenomena which a 
native investigator passes by unheeded ; for 
instance, Sievers’s observation of the sibilant 
character of the 7 in tried, and the conse- 
quent similarity of the word to chide 
(p. 22), seems to be quite new and original. 
The chapter on the laws of sound-change 
is full of original and suggestive thought. 
Sievers is strongly opposed to the ordinary 
view that all sound-changes are to be as- 
cribed to the striving after economy of 
exertion. He very justly argues that the 
distinctions in difficulty of articulation are 
really very slight, and that the only real 
difficulty lies in the imitation of foreign 
sounds. Space will not allow us to follow 
Sievers in his full and clear classification of 
the various principles of sound-change, and 
we can only express a wish that English as 
well as German philologists may be induced 
to study his work carefully, as an indis- 
pensable contribution to phonological litera- 
ture. Henry Sweet. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSICS, 


Influence of Pressure on the Electrical Conduct- 
ivity of Ligquids—Since the pressure of a gas 
influences so considerably the passage of am 
electrical discharge through it, it seems not un- 
reasonable to suppose that there may be.in liquids 
an analogous variation of electrical conductivity 
with change of pressure. Herwig (Pogg. Ant.» 
elx., p.111) has investigated this question, am 
experiments lead to the conclusion that in the case 
of liquids, pressure and electrical conductivity are 
independent of each other. The liquids operaté 
upon were copper sulphate, silver nitrate, and ‘ 
tilled water, and induction currents were - 
ployed in order to evade the yay | of polarisa 





tion. No change was noticed in the resistance 
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when the pressure increased from one to eighteen 
atmospheres. The author does not state what 
means were adopted to insure uniformity of tem- 
perature, nor to ascertain what the temperature of 
working really was. This is an unfortunate omis- 
sion, since changes of temperature have a very 
important influence on the electrical resistance of 
liquids, especially when the solutions are weak. 
The Radiometer.—There is an interesting notice 
by M. Bertin in the last number of the Annales de 
Chim. et de Phys. of recent researches on the 
radiometer. The writer describes also some ex- 
riments of his own, bearing on the difference 
of behaviour of certain radiometers under the in- 
fluence of obscure heat and light. Many radio- 
meters are not so sensitive to obscure heat as to 
light. On the other hand, Crookes noticed that 
vanes of aluminium blackened on one side are 
more sensitive to obscure heat than to light, and 
that they turn in opposite directions in the two 
cases. Alvergniat has only found this property 
with vanes of aluminium and natural mica, and 
not when the mica is blackened. Bertin was able 
to repeat these experiments, and found that only 
those radiometers with aluminium and natural 
mica rotated in the negative direction, the rota- 
tion of those with blackened mica being in the 
normal direction. At the same time he noticed, 
as Crookes had done, that the vanes of aluminium 
blackened on one side were more sensitive to dark 
heat than to light. By using a lime-light ata 
distance, first by itself and then with a cell of 
iodised bisulphide of carbon interposed between 
it and the radiometer, he arrived at the conclusion 
that radiometers with aluminium and natural 
mica vanes move in the positive or negative direc- 
tion according as they are under the influence 
of a distant source of light or. the heated 
bulb. The two effects being produced at the 
same time, we observe only the resultant, and 
this may change its sign. Thus, these radio- 
meters (metal and mica) submitted to the action 
of a distant luminous source first rotate in the 
positive direction (metal repelled), and then if the 
source be approached near enough to heat the 
envelope, the rotation becomes negative, because 
the action of the envelope soon exercises an in- 
fluence superior to that of the source. Kundt has 
made use of the radiometer (Pogg. Ann., clviii., 
P. 660) to obtain evidence of friction in even 
ighly-rarefied gases. A cylindrical radiometer 
contained two sets of vanes, both moving freely 
and independently of each other. When one set 
was exposed to the action of light, motion was set 
up in it, which soon produced a rotation of the 
second set in the same direction. As the vacuum 
was carried to the same point as in ordinary radio- 
meters we must conclude that these latter contain 
sufficient air to transmit the rotation of one body 
to another by the friction of the residual gas. 
Finkener (Pogg. Ann., clviii., p. 592) has in- 
vestigated the relation between the sensibility of 
a radiometer and the state of exhaustion of the 
$ it contains, and has found as has also Mr. 
tookes (vide AcApEmy, Feb. 24, 1877), that for 
each gas there is a point in the rarefaction at 
which the sensibility is a maximum, and naturally 
drew the conclusion that in an absolute vacuum 
the Yotation would stop altogether. Such a state 
of things, however, he has not succeeded in reach- 
a Crookes, by raising the temperature of the 
ulb to 300°C., has obtained a vacuum of less than 
0-001 of a millimétre, and has made the instru- 
ment so sensitive as to move under the influence 
of the moon’s light alone, but he has never yet 
fia © a radiometer insensible to the action of 
ight, and thinks such an achievement impossible. 
The Nature of Gaseous Molecules.—The mole- 
cular theory of gases, which regards gaseous mole- 
cules as consisting of hard elastic spheres without 
internal motions, though capable of explaining 
roy of the physical properties of gases—such as, 
or instance, their change of volume consequent 
on changes in temperature or pressure—fails to 
accord with others. Thus it gives the ratio of 





the specific heats of gases, under constant pressure 
and constant volume respectively, as 1°66, the 
experimental ratio in the case of the more per- 
manent gases being 1:41. In order to bring the 
theory into accordance with experimental facts, 
it became necessary to assign to the molecule a 
more complex constitution, and to regard it as an 
aggregation of attracting particles. In a recent 
communication to the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna (given in abstract in Dogg. Ann., 
elx., p. 175) Dr. Boltzmann shows that, by a much 
more simple modification of the theory, the diffi- 
culty as to the ratio of the specific heats may be 
overcome. On the assumption that the form of 
the gaseous molecule is that of a solid of revolu- 
tion other than a sphere, the ratio of the specific 
heats is found to be 1:4, and 13 if the molecules 
be rigid bodies of any other form. Of course 
the molecules of a gas cannot be absolutely 
rigid bodies, as we know from spectrum an- 
alysis; but it may be that the vibrations which 
give rise to the spectrum are mere transient 
tremblings during the impact of the molecules, 
comparable with the vibrations producing sound 
when two billiard balls strike each other. 

Electro-magnetic Theory of Light.—If the theory 
of Maxwell, which regards the phenomena of 
light as due to electro-magnetic disturbances, be 
considered in connexion with Fourier’s theory of 
the propagation of heat, a relation is arrived at 
which establishes a proportionality between the 
electrical conductivity of a substance and its mag- 
netising coefficient on the one hand, and its ther- 
mal conductivity on the other hand. Dr. Fréhlich 
(Pogg. Ann., clx., p. 97) has taken the trouble to 
determine numerically how far this parallelism is 
borne out by the results of experiment, taking for 
this po the coefficients of thermal and elec- 
trical conductivity found by Wiedemann and 
Franz. The table of comparisons shows enormous 
divergences, and thus the application of the elec- 
tro-magnetic theory of light to the case of good 
conductors leads to results which are in direct 
opposition to those of experiment. In the case of 
dielectric substances, however, whether solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, other observers have found that 
the results of Maxwell’s theory are in sufficient 
agreement with experiment. 

Temperature of the Sun’s Surface—In an im- 
portant memoir on the mean temperature of the 
surface of the sun in the Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique (sér. 5, vol. x., p. 289), M. J. Violle 
arrives at the following conclusions:—1. The in- 
tensity of solar radiation at the limit of the 
atmosphere is equal in absolute measure to 2°54; 
that is, the quantity of heat falling in one minute 
on one square centimétre of surface would be 
capable of raising the temperature of one gramme 
of water by 2°54 C. 2. The radiation is en- 
feebled by its passage through the atmosphere in 
a definite ratio, which depends upon the barometric 
pressure, tension of the aqueous vapour present at 
the time, &c. 3. The effective temperature of the 
sun, deduced from actinometric measures, is 1,500°. 
The effective temperature is defined to be the 
temperature which we must attribute to a disc of 
the same apparent diameter as the sun, in order 
that it should, when endowed with the unit emis- 
sive power, send to us in the same time the same 
quantity of heat as the sun actually sends, 
4, This temperature is confirmed by direct mea- 
sures effected in an enclosure at an elevated tem- 
perature. 5. In estimating the mean emissive 
power of the surface of the sun as equal to that 
of steel in a state of fusion at 1,500°, the mean 
true temperature of the surface would be 2,000°; 
and taking the most probable value of the emis- 
sive power of sources of heat consisting of incan- 
descent vapours, we find the mean true tempera- 
ture of the surface of the sun to be 2,500°C. 

Diffusion of Gases through Glass.—The experi- 
ments of Prof. Quincke (Pogg. Ann. clx., p. 118) 
on the penetrability of glass by gases, which have 
extended over a great number of years, have led 
to a negative result, or rather have shown, so far 





as they go, that glass 15 mm. thick is imper~ 
meable to hydrogen or carbonic acid gas under a 
pressure of 120 atmospheres. The glass tubes 
into which were put the substances from which 
the gases were formed were carefully sealed up 
and weighed, and reweighed from time to time. 
In the case of hydrogen formed by the action of 
zinc on sulphuric acid, the pressure rose, in 
the course of seventeen years, from one to 126 
atmospheres, but the weight remained unaltered, 
and a like result was met with in the case of the 
carbonic acid tube. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


Puysicat Sociery.—(Saturday, April 14.) 


Pror. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. The 
Secretary described a new form of colorimeter, devised 
by Dr. Mills. It consists of two vertical glass-tubes 
about ten centimétres in length and two centimétres 
in diameter and contracted at their lower ends, which 
are graduated in millimétres and fixed in a frame, 
In each tube a loosely-fitting dise of white or black 
glass (as occasion may require) can be raised or 
lowered from below by means of a glass rod fitti 
water-tight, and the concave meniscus of the liquid 
is concealed by a wooden screen. The two liquids 
under examination are introduced into the tubes 
to the same level, and the discs adjusted until 
rendered invisible.—Mr. Christie gave an account of 
a new form of spectroscope, in which “ half-prisms” 
are used to magnify the dispersion. He pointed out 
that the angle between two pencils is magnified by 
the action of a half-prism, and in consequence of this 
a half-prism will give great dispersion or great 
purity, according as the rays from the slit fall first 
on the perpendicular or oblique face, and it may be 
advantageously used in preference to the ordinary 
isosceles prism, and adapted to the special circum- 
stances of an experiment. Incidentally Mr. Christie 
explained that the condition of minimum deviation 
was rendered unnecessary by the introduction of the 
collimator, which makes the rays parallel before falling 
on the prisms; and with a half-prism there is the 
great advantage that different parts of the spectrum 
can be brought into the field by simply turning the 
prism about its centre. The case of a compound 
prism was then considered, and Mr. Christie men- 
tioned that with a direct-vision half-prism a disper- 
sion equivalent to that of ten ordinary prisms had 
been obtained, without any loss of definition. Such 
prisms can be combined in trains, magnifying or di- 
minishing according as great dispersion or purity is 
required. From the nature of the case great disper- 
sion must always be accomplished by loss of light. 
Most spectroscopes would give a much brighter spec- 
trum if they had smaller prisms, but a high magnify- 
ing power could not then be applied. In the half- 
prism spectroscope, though the thickness of glass is 
far less, yet, as it should not exceed a total of five or 
six inches, there would be advantage in using com- 
posite prisms exactly similar and cemented side by 
‘side. Mr. Hilger has actually made a double prism 
on this plan, which seems to answer perfectly. In 
illustration of these principles, Mr. Christie exhibited 
three spectroscopes, recently made by Mr. Hilger, in 
which a wide separation of the sodium lines was ob- 
tained by means of two half-prisms (direct-vision), 
and explained some details of construction. He also 
showed that by reversing such a train of half-prisms 
very great purity is obtained, so that the sodium lines 
are seen in the light of an ordinary unsalted candle, 
without the use of collimating lenses; and he men- 
tioned that he had, in the same way, seen the Fraun- 
hofer lines in the sun and moon. Dr. Huggins called 
special attention to the convenience and portability of 
this form of spectroscope, as well as the great advan- 
tage of only employing two or three inches of glass, 
and he expressed himself as very favourably im- 
pressed with the few small instruments he had had 
an opportunity of examining. 





Roya Asiatic Society.—(Monday, April 16.) 


Sir Epwarp Coresrooxe, Bart., Q.C., M.P., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. Mr. J. W. Redhouse read a paper, 
in which he suggested the identity of the “ Zodiacal 
Light” with the phenomenon called the “ Wolf's 
Tail” and the ‘‘ False Dawn” in Arabic, Persian and 
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Turkish, which are described by Orientals as being 
seen in the Eastern sky, in the shape of a tall slender 
pillar of faint light, a short time before the appear- 
ance of the “ true dawn ” or “daybreak.” The Hebrew 
term, he added, for the dawn is rendered by dp@pos in 
the Septuagint, which is, also, the name of the “ two- 
headed dog of Geryon,” killed by Hercules in his 
Tenth Labour. Can any connexion be traced between 
this “ two-headed dog” (perhaps the Zodiacal Light 
of the morning and evening), that watched over 
Geryon’s herds under the setting sun, and the “ Wolf’s 
Tail” of the Easterns? The Arabic word rendered 
unequivocally in Persian by “wolf” is also the 
“name of a certain dog” and of “two different 
horses.” Do the Vedic hymns offer any clue to the 
solution of these myths? 





ZoorocicaL Society.—( Tuesday, April 17.) 


Ospert Satvin, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. The 
Secretary read a Report on the additions that had been 
made to the Society’s menagerie during the month of 
March, and called particular attention to a collection 
of rare Himalayan Passeres, purchased March 8, 
embracing examples of several ornamental species 
new to the Society’s collection, and two young male 
orang-outangs (Simia satyrus), presented March 13 
by Dr. R. Sim.—The Secretary exhibited and made 
remarks on some young anacondas which had been 
produced dead by the large female anaconda purchased 
on February 15.—The Secretary exhibited some 
photographs of the young gorilla now living in the 
Berlin Aquarium, and made some remarks on what, 
it now seemed certain, was an example of this ape, 
which was formerly living in one of Wombwell’s 
travelling menageries, and was, after its death, trans- 
ferred to the late Mr. C. Waterton’s collection.—A 
letter was read from Mr. W. A. Willes, in which he 
gave an account of the success which had attended 
the endeavours of the Acclimatisation Society of 
Christchurch to introduce salmon into New Zealand 
from the United States.—A communication was read 
from Mr. W. A. Forbes, containing a description of the 
peculiar organ known as the Bursa Fabricii in birds, 
and of its variations and modifications in the different 
genera of the class which he had had an opportunity 
of examining.—A communication was read from 
M. L, Taczanowski, in which he gave a list of the 
birds collected in North-Western Peru in 1876 by 
Messrs. Jelski and Holzmann. Among several new 
and interesting forms described was a new genus and 
species of Fringillidae proposed to be called Gnathos- 
piza Raimondiii—A communication was read from 
the Rev. R. Boog Watson, containing some notes on 
the Madeiran mollusk identified by the Rev. R. T. 
Lowe as Achatina folliculus—A communication was 
read from Mr. E. P. Ramsay, containing the con- 
cluding portion of his list of birds met with in North- 
Eastern Queensland, chiefly at Rockingham Bay.—A 
communication was read from Dr. Otto Finsch, con- 
taining a preliminary account of the birds collected 
during his recent journey in the north-eastern part of 
Turkestan.—A communication was read from Prof. 
Owen, containing the description of a new species of 
extinct kangaroo of the genus Sthenurus, which he 
proposed to call Sth. minor, together with some 
remarks on the relation of this genus to Dorcopsis.— 
Mr. Edgar A. Smith read a paper containing (lescrip- 
tions of new species of South-American Helicide in 
the British Museum.—The Marquis of Tweeddale 
gave descriptions of four new species of birds from 
the Indian region. These he proposed to name as 
follows :—Trichostoma leucoprocta, Chrysococcyx Lim- 
borgit and Pomatorhinus Austeni (from Tenasserim), 
and Brachypteryx Buxtoni (from Sumatra).—Mr. 
Osbert Salvin exhibited and pointed out the character 
of a new genus and species of bird of the family 
Ampelidae, from Costa Rica, and proposed to call it 
Phainoptila melanoxantha. 








Meteorotoaicat Sociery.—( Wednesday, April 18.) 


Tue Rev. T. A. Preston, M.A., in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—“On the Meteorology 
of Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, for 1876,” by C. N. Pearson, 
F.M.S. This year partook of the abnormal character 
of its predecessor, but in a different degree, and with 
widely different results. The total fall of rain was 


57°69 inches, of which no less than 43°34 inches 
were registered in August, September, and October.— 
‘On the Diéthéroscope,” by Prof. J. Luvini, of Turin. 


observing the changes of atmospheric refraction opti- 
cally.—“ Improved Form of Thermometer for observing 
Earth Temperature,” by G. J. Symons, F.M.S. This 
apparatus consists of an iron pipe driven in the 
ground to the required depth, anda small, but very 
strong, thermometer, the bulb of which is so protected 
that no change of indication occurs when the thermo- 
meter is drawn out of the tube for reading. The pipe 
is closed at the bottom by welding, and the point 
hardened so as to penetrate the soil with ease. For 
depths of three feet and under the thermometer is 
inserted in a light rod, but for all greater depths it is 
mounted in a short weighted stick attached to a 
strong chain.—‘ Notes on the Degree of Accordance 
of Mr. Glaisher’s and the Kew Thermometer Stan- 
dards,” by William Ellis, F.R.A.S. This paper gives 
an account of the comparisoz of eight thermometers 
at the Royal Observatory, which had been previously 
compared with Mr. Glaisher’s and the Kew Standard 
Thermometers, and the result shows that the two 
standards are practically identical. 





Royat Soctery.—( Thursday, April 19.) 


Dr. Hooker, C.B., President, in the Chair. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: “On Putrescent Organic 
Matter in Potable Water,” by Prof. G. Bischof; ‘‘ On 
a Cause for the Appearance of Bright Lines in the 
Spectra of Irresolvable Star Clusters,” by E. J. Stone ; 
“ On some Figures exhibiting the Motion of Vibrating 
Bodies, and on a New Method of Determining the 
Speed of Machines,’ by Prof. H. M. McLeod and 
Lieut G. S. Clarke. 





Curmicat Socrery.—( Thursday, April 19.) 


Dr. Grapstone, F.R.S., inthe Chair. The following 
papers were read: 1. “On the Estimation of Manga- 
nese in Spiegeleisen and of Manganese and Iron in 
Manganiferous Iron Ores,” by E. Riley. For esti- 
mating manganese in spiegeleisen the author recom- 
mends the indirect method—i.ec., estimating the iron, 
adding 5 per cent. for impurities and taking the 
difference as manganese, for accuracy and rapidity ; 
for the estimation of manganese in its ores the author 
prefers to separate the iron as basic peracetate with 
carbonate and acetate of ammonia, and to precipitate 
the manganese with bromine and ammonia, taking 
eare that the ignited precipitate contains no baryta, 
zine or lime. For the determination of the iron a 
standard solution of bichromate of potash yields the 
best results, the iron being reduced with pure sulphite 
of soda. 2. “On a Method of Detecting Small 
Quantities of Bismuth,” by M. M. Pattison Muir. 
The author proposes Schneider's reagent, consisting of 
a clear solution of 12 grm. of tartaric acid and 4 
gtm. stannous chloride in caustic potash ; one part 
of bismuth in 210,000, if warmed to 60-70° C. with 
this reagent, gives a brownish colour. 3. “On cer- 
tain Bismuth Compounds,” by M. M. Pattison Muir. 
This paper gives an account of the properties and re- 
actions of bismuth ferricyanide. 4. ‘‘ Noteson Madder 
Colouring Matters,” by E. Schunck and H. Roemer. 
Munjistin : this substance resembles purpuroxanthic 
acid in its physical properties. Purpurin: a pure 
specimen was examined and its properties are given. 
Alcoholic lead acetate gives, with purpurin dissolved 
in aleohol, a precipitate soluble in excess; with 
alizarin, a precipitate insoluble in excess. Triacetyl- 
purpurin and brompurpurin were prepared and analysed 
by the authors. Hy heating pure purpurin in sealed 
tubes to 300°C., it was found to be partially con- 
verted into quinizarin. 





Society or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, April 19.) 


F. Ovvry, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Octavius Morgan presented to the Society a collection 
of documents, which were explained and commented 
on by Mr. Milman. Among them was the charter 
granted to the College of Fotheringhay, in 1 Edward 
IV.—A valor of the priory of Dartford, in 13 Henry 
VIII., while Elizabeth Cressener was prioress. This 
house had a great reputation as a ladies’ school, and 
the daughters of Edward IV. were educated there.— 
A Court Roll of the honor of Tickhill, Yorkshire, part 
of the duchy of Lancaster, for the year 1600. To 
show the history of this roll Mr. Milman quoted a 


afterwards part of the jointure of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and the Parliamentary Survey states that some 
of the Court Rolls had been sent up to her court, and 
the others plundered during the Civil War.—Mr. 
C. A. Beavan exhibited a silver chalice, with the 
Virgin and Child, the emblems of the passion, and St. 
Peter, engraved round the foot, underneath which is 
stamped the arms of Austria, and the date 1547 is 
scratched on the silver.—Mr. Peake exhibited a draw- 
ing of a Roman pavement, found at Medburne, Lei- 
cestershire. This spot is the site of an important 
encampment, being half way between Colchester and 
Chester. The pavement measured forty-two feet by 
twenty-two feet. The pattern is very elaborate, and 
composed of blue, red, and white.—Mr. Franks ex- 
hibited a bronze celt and spearhead found at Kings- 
ton-on-Thames. 





Purcorocicat Socrety.—( Friday, April 20.) 
Henry Sweet, Esq., President, in the Chair. The 
two papers read were by Prof. J. B. Mayor :—1. “On 
the Metres of Tennyson.” Prof. Mayor stated that 
in order to test the general scheme of metrical analysis 
sketched out in his former papers, he had selected a 
modern poet, in whose case there could be no dispute 
as to readings or pronunciation, and who was known 
to have given much attention to the subject of metre, 
and that he (Prof. Mayor) had applied his method 
to every one of Tennyson’s poems, with the following 
results :—1. Trochaic metre.—Mr. Tennyson’s poems 
afford instances of the 2-feet line both in the complete 
and truncated forms, of the 3-feet truncated, of the 
4-, 5-, and 6-feet in both forms, of the 7-feet in the 
truncated form, of the 8-feet in both forms. The 
line is varied by dactylic and iambic substitution, as 
well as by truncation and anacrusis. Where a line 
falls into two or more sections, truncation and ana- 
crusis are admissible at the beginning and end of 
each section. 2. Iambic metre.—Examples were given 
of the 2-feet line in the masculine form, of the 
3-, 4-, and 5-feet in both the masculine and feminine 
forms, of the 6- and 7-feet in the masculine form. 
The line is varied by anapaestic and trochaic (rarely 
dactylic) substitutions, and by initial truncation (a 
monosyllable standing for the first foot), which was 
shown to prevail in some of the poems. 3, Ana- 
paestic.—Examples containing from one to eight feet 
were given. The line is varied by the addition of a 
final superfluous syllable (feminine rhythm), by iambic 
substitution, and by initial truncation (tie mono- 
syllabic first foot), as in 

“ Slow | ly and sad | ly we laid | him down,” 
which was shown to be extremely common in Tennyson. 
An 8-feet line containing four sections was quoted, 
in which each section commenced with a monosyllabic 
foot. 4. Dactylic.—The only pure example is “ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” consisting of 2-feet 
lines with trochaic substitution in the second foot. 
Examples of monosyllabic substitution were quoted 
from Heber and Hood. The employment of anacrusis, 
final and initial truncation, and feminine rhythm, 
as a means of varying the rhythm, was justified on 
the principle that one or two unaccented syllables 
preceding the initial accent of the line, or following 
the final accent, are not essential to the rhythm, aud 
may be added or omitted without injury to the metre, 
if that is sufficiently marked by the general character 
of the passage. Mixed and classical rhythms in 
Tennyson were next dealt with, and it was shown how 
the different metres were combined to form poems.— 
Prof. Mayor then read a short second paper, pointing 
out the use of the monosyllabic foot, and other pecu- 
liarities in Marlowe’s heroic line. 





British Scanpinavian Soctety.—( Tuesday, 
April 24.) 

GENERAL von Bitow, President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read:—1. “Old Upsala, by 
Dr. J. Bryce. After a brief description of New Upsala, 
its Cathedral, its University, and the house in which 
Linnaeus wrote and died, the lecturer proceeded to @ 
minute characterisation of the antiquities of, 
Upsala. This place, which lies three miles distant 
from New Upsala, consists at present of a farmhouse, 
aclump of ash-trees, and a church. On approach- 
ing over the dead plain, the visitor is aware p 
three small hills or ¢umuli, and on the left o 





letter from Sir Thomas Heneage, chancellor of the 


hill, by which it appeared that the records of the 





This is a new instrument contrived by the author for 


honor were kept at Tutbury Castle. Tickhill was 





duchy, to the Earl of Shrewsbury, steward of Tick- | 





them a ridge of gravel. The latter proves to Dé 
natural ; the former are now known to be artificial. 
These mounds, which are from eighty to one hun 
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feet in height, bear the traditional names of Odin, Frey 
and Thor; it does not appear, however, that these 
names date very far back. During the present cen- 
tury it was determined to investigate the tumuli. 
Odin’s Hill was accordingly penetrated by a hori- 
zontal adit, such as is commonly used in mines. 
There was found a rough outer ring of granite, a sort 
of cyclopean wall; then a flat bed of clay and sand. 
The cairn was then reached, and, on piercing this, a bed 
of ashes, cinders, and bones was discovered, all show- 
ing signs of the action cf intense heat. In a little 
hollow in the very centre of the cairn lay a rude urn, 
of considerable size, which contained bones of men 
and a variety of domestic animals, including even, it 
is believed, the cat. In the clay bed were found 
gold ornaments, glass, bronze, beads (perlor) of 
calcined clay, and a knot of reddish-brown human 
hair. The Hill of Frey presented similar character- 
istics, but here no surrounding granite wall existed. 
In investigating the third tumulus, Thor’s Hill, it was 
thought desirable to alter the mode of examination. 
Accordingly about one-third of the mound was cut 
away perpendicularly. The same characteristics, how- 
ever, were found here as in Odin’s Hill, except that 
the construction seemed less elaborate and less com- 
plete. Among the articles discovered in Thor’s Hill, 
was a circular plaque of crystal, on which the figure 
of an Eros, drawing a bow, had been engraved. This 
appears, without question, to prove the existence of 
communication beween Sweden and the South of 
Europe before the construction of these mounds. In 
the opinion of the Swedish antiquaries—a body, it 
may be said in passing, of rare learning and 
acumen—these tumuli were the monument and grave 
of some great woman ; none of the ornaments found 
are the insignia of a warrior. The lecturer pro- 
ceeded to discuss the other attractions of Old Upsala ; 
they are comparatively meagre, yet there is consider- 
able interest attaching to the Thingshé, the seat of the 
old Pagan Parliament, and to the Church, a very re- 
markable building, said to be constructed: on the site 
of the ancient Temple of Odin. Dr. Bryce closed 
with some appropriate allusions to the early history 
of Sweden, and to the dynasty of Upsal Kings. Some 
photographs of the places and antiquities mentioned 
lay upon the table——2. “ Erik Gustaf Geijer,” by 
Pastor Frist. The greatest of Swedish historians was 
born at Ransiitersbruk, in Vermland, on January 12, 
1783. At the age of twenty he won the first prize of 
the Swedish Academy for an historical memoir on 
Sten Sture, the elder. As a poet, he first came 
before the public in Jdwna, a magazine edited and 
started by him, to foster the new so-called Gothic 
school in literature. In that journal first ap- 
peared “ Manhem,” “The Viking,” “‘ The Last Poet,” 
and many of Geijer’s most stirring lyrics. It was 
not, however, as a scald that Geijor won his greatest 
laurels, He takes the highest place among the 
Swedish historians by virtue of his two masterly 
works, Svea rikes hiifder (Annals of the Kingdom of 
Sweden), and Svenska folkets historia (History of the 
Swedish People), notwithstanding the fact that they 
are both incomplete. The former contains merely a 
critical outline of the history, but drawn with extra- 
ordinary power and analytical genius. The latter 
enters more minutely into the subject as far as the 
flight of Queen Christina. Geijer’s style is masculine 
and lucid, and his philosophic breadth has been justly 
admired. Among his other historical and political 
Writings may be named A Sketch of the Condition 
of Sweden Srom Carl XII. to Gustavus III., a pro- 
found monograph on Feudalism and Republicanism, 
the lectures on political economy delivered in 
psala during the autumn of 1844. In the paper 
entitled Literaturbladet, which he published in 
1838-39, are to be found Geijer’s most important 
eens contributions to literature. He held the 
Chair of History at Upsala from 1817 to 1846, 
> died at Stockholm in 1847. As a leader 
. the Gothic school against the Phosphorists, 
i led the way for Tegnér, and was upheld 
by Beskow and Nicander. He is one of the most 
S anting figures in the history of Swedish letters.— 
a Petter Dass,” by Andrew Johnston. This was a 
_ but very interesting, paper, on the father of 
modern Norwegian poetry, Petter Dass, who was 
— of the parish of Alsterhoug, in Nordland, 
ee “ag seventeenth —-- He is best remem- 
y & very extraordinary topographical poem, 
sentente _ Trompet (The Trumpet of Nordland), 
scribing in the most lively manner the various cha- 





racteristics of his native province. After his death, 
Dass became a legendary hero, a sort of wizard, and his 
true history is mingled in the minds of the people 
with a strange mass of mythical fiction. Some 
of these grotesque stories were given by the lecturer, 
who finally read some passages which he had very 
skilfully translated from the Nordlands Trompet, in 
the metre and spirit of the original. A complete 
edition of the writings of Petter Dass has lately been 
brought out at Christiania. In a humbler form, how- 
ever, his poems have never ceased to command a wide 
circle of readers, particularly in the Arctic provinces 
of Norway. It is to be noted that, like Thomas 
Kingo, the father of Danish poetry, Dass was Scotch 
by immediate extraction, the name of his father having 
originally been Dundas. 








FINE ART. 


Titian: his Life and Times. With some Ac- 
count of his Family, chiefly from New and 
Unpublished Records. By J. A. Crowe 
and G. B. Cavalcaselle. (London: John 
Murray, 1877.) 


Tue diligent historians of Italian art who 
in their five former volumes have traced 
with so much fullness of detail the rise and 
development of painting in Florence, Siena, 
Umbria, and the various cities of North 
Italy, have at last brought their work down 
to the period when painting reached its 
highest point of perfection in the sixteenth 
century; but instead of continuing it in the 
form of a history, they have now presented 
us with a well-nigh exhaustive biography of 
a single artist. In this glorious “ blooming- 
time’”’ of Italian art, four names—thbose of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michelangelo, 
and Titian—stand pre-eminent, and Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle might fitly have 
chosen either one of these as a representa- 
tive artist of the period upon which they 
have now entered. We cannot help regret- 
ting, indeed, that they did not first choose 
Leonardo, whose art, more, perhaps, than 
that of any other master of the time, ex- 
presses the restless, striving spirit of the 
sixteenth century, and the received history 
of whose life greatly needs the strict investi- 
gation and careful analysis to which these 
authors are accustomed to subject the vague 
traditions and unverified facts that they so 
constantly find clinging round artists’ names 
and obscuring their real history. But we 
may hope that they will continue the history 
of Florentine art through the time of its 
greatness at some future period, and, mean- 
while, the life of Titian aptly carries on the 
history of art in North Italy, from the point 
at which they left it at the death of Giovanni 
Bellini. 

The method employed in the present, 
as in other works by these erudite authors, 
is more often destructive than constructive. 
A whole mass of material with which former 
historians were accustomed to fill in and 
adorn the life of Titian is ruthlessly swept 
away, without giving us much beyond dry 
records and business-like correspondence in 
its place. These, of course, are of the greatest 
importance, but still we cannot help feeling 
a little disappointed after the perusal of 
these two big volumes, which afford often 
minute details concerning the history of his 
time and the outward circumstances of the 
men with whom he came in contact, that 
they have not enabled us to form a more 
intimate acquaintance with the man Titian 








himself, and have given us no idea of his 
manner of life in Venice, or his thoughts 
concerning the great evenis that were being 
enacted in his time. 

This is chiefly due, no doubt, to the 
nature of the materials with which his 
conscientious biographers have had to 
work; but it is also due in part, we can- 
not but think, to their rigid treatment 
of these materials and strict elimination of 
all points of merely narrative interest. Thus 
we find allusions sometimes to letters by 
Aretino and others, and gain glimpses of 
scenes which, not being fully revealed, we 
cannot help wishing to know more about. 
But instead of lamenting what we have not 
gained, let us see what we have gained by 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s careful 
and patient study of the vast amount of 
matter through which they have had to wade 
in order to arrive at the conclusions which 
they now present to their readers. 

Tiziano Vecelli, the son of Gregorio di 
Conte Vecelli, a member of an old family in 
Cadore, and himself a man of some note in 
his province, was born at Pieve in Cadore 
not later, it seems tolerably certain, than 
1477, the date usually assigned. The Ve- 
celli family, of which some interesting par- 
ticulars are given, although influential, was 
probably poor, and this may have been the 
reason that the young Titian, instead of being 
brought up either to the profession of law, or 
to that of arms, like most of his race, was sent 
at an early age to Venice to learn painting, 
but it may also be imagined that it was on 
account of some early disposition towards 
art. According to Dolce’s statement, which 
there is no reason to doubt, he was first 
placed with Sebastian Zuccato, a Venetian 
Mosaist, of whom Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle say “nothing is known,” taking no 
count, it would seem, of the evidence (upon 
which George Sand founded her novelLes 
Maitres Mosaistes) which makes the Zuccati 
the defendants in an accusation brought 
against them by their rivals, the Bianchini. 
Titian, it is stated by Zanetti, was warmly in 
their favour, which would seem to poiat to 
some association with them. However this 
may be, he must have quickly passed from 
their workshop into that of the Bellini. Pro- 
bably his first independent employment in 
Venice was as a house-painter, not exactly 
in the sense in which we now use that term, 
but as it was understood in Venice at a time 
when the great nobles were accustomed to 
adorn the fronts of their palaces with frescoes. 
One of the earliest references to Titian’s 
name in contemporary writings connects it 
with a work of this kind—a fresco of Her- 
cules mentioned by Sansovino as having been 
painted outside the Morosini palace, but no 
longer in existence. In the years 1507-1508 
we know that both Titian and Giorgione 
were employed in the decoration of the 
new Fondaco de’ Tedeschi, the great house, 
or Exchange, of the German merchants in 
Venice, which had just been rebuilt. The 
relations between Giorgione and Titian, of 
which we have a different account by almost 
every biographer, cannot be said to be 
satisfactorily cleared up, even if we accept 
Messrs.Croweand Cavalcaselle’s view, implied 
rather than directly expressed, that Giorgione 
was older than Titian, instead of being, as 
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Vasari states, born in the same year; but 
the story of their jealousy and estrange- 
ment may perhaps yield to the pleasanter 
assurance, in ‘Tizianello’s Anonimo, that 
Giorgione, “far from being hurt at the 
superiority his scholar displayed, confessed 
it, and rejoiced at it.” This superiority, 
however, could scarcely have been apparent 
during the lifetime of Giorgione, and we do 
not find that Titian received any commis- 
sions from the Venetian State until after 
Giorgione’s death, when he finished several 
of the works which that master had begun. 

Among Titian’s earliest works his bio- 
graphers reckon a small round picture of 
the Madonna, at Vienna, important as 
“throwing considerable light on his first 
steps in art;” a Man of Sorrows, at the 
Scuola di San Rocco at Venice; and the 
picture in the Borghese Palace usually 
known by the title of Sacred and Profane 
Love, but to which Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle give the equally unsatisfactory name 
of “ Artless and Sated Love.” In this 
strange work, whatever it may be meant to 
symbolise, Titian is already seen as a master 
of colour, and soon after we find him a 
master of portrait also in the grand portrait 
of a Doge, in the Vatican Museum, and still 
more fully are his powers revealed in the 
well-known “ Christ” of the Tribute Money, 
at Dresden. From this time forth Titian’s 
fame was fully established, though while 
his master, Giovanni Bellini, lived—who, 
although very old, was regarded, as Diirer 
remarks, “as the best painter of them all ”— 
he could only have held a secondary position 
in Venetian art. 

The influence of Giovanni Bellini over 
Titian’s art seems to us to have been more 
powerful than Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle allow. Bellini, though in many 
respects he must be regarded as the last 
of the old or “Quattrocentisti” line of 
painters, rather than as the founder of 
the new school, was yet the first to per- 
ceive the true significance of colour, and 
we may well believe that both Giorgione 
and Titian were initiated by him into those 
rich harmonies of gold and crimson and 
purple which they afterwards practised 
with such magnificent effect. Before Bellini’s 
death, however, which did not happen until 
1516, Titian had already been appointed to the 
office of painter in the Great Hall of Council. 
The letter is still preserved, dated May 31, 
1513, in which Titian asked for this Appoint- 
ment. ‘I, Titian of Cadore,” it begins, 
“having studied painting from childhood 
upwards, and desirous of fame rather than 
profit, wish to serve the Doge and Signori 
rather than his Highness the Pope and other 
Signori, who in past days, and even now, 
have urgently asked to employ me.” He 
then suggests that he should begin with the 
“‘ canvas of the battle on the side towards the 
Piazza, which is so difficult that no one as 
yet has had courage to attempt it,” and asks 
in recompense “the first broker’s patent for 
life that shall be vacant in the Fondego di 
Tedeschi, on the same conditions as are 
conceded to Messer Juan Bellin.” The 
granting of this patent led to so much 
opposition on the part of Bellini, who had 
been for thirty-three years in the employ of 


decree, and Titian had to be content with the 
promise of the reversion of Bellini’s patent 
at that master’s death. This privilege, about 
which there were perpetual] squabblings dur- 
ing a great part of Titian’s life, seems to have 
been equivalent to a retaining fee given to 
the best artist of the time on consideration 
of his doing certain work, such as painting 
the portrait of each successive Doge, and ex- 
ecuting various paintings in the Council Hall. 
This work, it seems, Titian systematically 
neglected, thereby calling down upon himself 
the displeasure of the Council, and even from 
time to time the revocation of his patent. 
Itis curious that much of Titian’s work seems 
to have been paid for in this roundabout 
manner—that is, by sinecures and offices of 
which the reversion is promised him by his 
patrons, instead of by solid coin, with which 
probably they were not too well supplied. 
This practice led to constant heartburnings 
and disappointments, as is seen by his letters, 
many of which have reference to his expecta- 
tions, especially with regard to the benefice 
that he had obtained for his worthlessson Pom- 
ponio, and the assignment of dues made to him 
by the Emperor Charles V. on the Neapolitan 
treasury, which although he “ bombarded 
the treasury with letters,” and Aretino in 
his name “ moved heaven and earth” for 
the same purpose, he could not get paid. In 
his letters—most of which are here pub- 
lished for the first time, having been copied 
from originals in the archives of Mantua 
and Simancas—Titian is revealed to us 
chiefly as a sharp man of business. We be- 
hold him “kissing the hands” of many 
noble patrons, and presenting them with 
portraits and other works, but we generally 
find that it is in the hope of reaping some 
solid advantage. Often he is literally 
besieged by patrons, all of whom claim 
something from him, and are jealous of 
his working for anyone else. Even the 
great Emperor, it would seem, only obtained 
his services by means of sending ready 
money and an outfit to ceme to him at 
Augsburg, which Titian, no doubt, accepted 
as “a bird in the hand,” although he was 
under an engagement with the Pope, 
Paul III., whereby he was to have had the 
seals of office which had become vacant by 
the death of Sebastian del Piombo. 

Of Titian’s domestic life we gain, as be- 
fore said, no glimpse in these pages. We 
know that he had a wife named Cecilia, who 
died in 1530, after having borne him three 
children—his scapegrace son Pomponio, for 
whom he was always seeking benefices ; 
Orazio, who followed his father’s profes- 
sion; and his beautiful daughter Lavinia, 
whom he has immortalised in many of his 
paintings. How pleasant it would be if 
some little letter to her had been preserved 
revealing a father’s love and care, or some 
record of the mode of life of the painter 
and his three motherless children in their 
pleasant house and garden in the northern 
suburb of Venice—we could well spare for 
this some of these letters to gracious lords 
and noble dukes—but none such is known 
to exist, and we have only added to the 
well-known letter of Priscianese, which re- 
veals to us for a moment the charms of 
Titian’s garden and society on the day of 








the State, that the Council had to revoke its 


the “ Ferrare Agosto” in 1540, a letter from 








Aretino to the little Pomponio, already a 
canon in posse, and hereafter to grow into 
almost as worthless, though not as clever, a 
libertine as his mentor, who in this letter 
playfully addresses him as “ Monsignorino,” 
and characteristically advises him “to keep 
himself warm and in good appetite.” 

No slur rests in history on the moral 
character of Titian, but we cannot help 
surmising that the intimate friend of Aretino 
—who is well described in these volumes as 
being “like a fungus on a dunghill taking 
advantage of a general corruption to live 
and fatten”—is not likely to have possessed 
more exalted virtue than the rest of his 
compatriots. Titian’s indomitable energy 
supported him, however, to the last. Vasari 
found him in 1566 with the brushes in his 
hand, and even in 1574, when he was ninety. 
seven years of age, he was still able to 
receive a royal visitor with his accustomed 
magnificence. It was not, indeed, until 1576, 
when he was only one year short of a 
hundred, that this Prince of Painters, who 
had “never received from heaven anything 
but favour and felicity” (so far at least as 
Vasari knew), succumbed at last to the 
terrible plague which desolated Venice at 
that time, and which carried off his painter. 
son Orazio also within the course of a few 
days. 

Such is the bare outline of the life which 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have drawn 
for us in all its surroundings, adding also 
minute descriptions and careful criticisms of 
the works that it has left us as a heritage. 

Of these works it is not possible to speak 
in the limits of a short notice, but it is 
pleasant to find that even these severe critics 
admit that the world still possesses a large 
number of “genuine Titians,” although the 
number they consider “ uncertified ’’—among 
which there are many to which a less dubious 
qualification might well be applied—is per- 
hapslarger. We imagine, however, that the 
Madrid gallery will not easily give up its 
Rest during the Flight into Egypt, which in 
the last carefully-prepared edition of the 
catalogue is still cited as genuine, nor the 
Dresden and Munich galleries their lovely 
Virgins with attendant saints (Nos. in the 
respective catalogues, 223 and 450), eve 
should our National Gallery, hugging itself 
in the possession of the glorious Bacchus 
and Ariadne, acquiesce in the decision that 
takes away from Titian the Ganymede 
and the picture known as The Concert, No.3, 
which Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle think 
“betrays rather the hand of Schiavone of 
Zelotti than that of a better master.” 

This Life of Titian fills a decided gap ™ 
art-biography. We have recently had com 
petent Lives of Raphael, Michelangelo, Cor- 
reggio, and Diirer, by Passavant, Heath 
Wilson, Julius Meyer, and Thausing, all of 
whom have brought the light of modern 
criticism to bear on their special subject, 
but hitherto there has been no adequate 
biography of Titian, even in Italy, although 
“laudable efforts have been made,” we are 
told, to exhume various records that lay 
concealed in the archives of Cadore and 
other places. More laudable, however, are 
the efforts of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
in making use of these records, and thus 
opening to us the correspondence of Titian 
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with the Marquises and Dukes of Mantua, 
and with his still more exalted patrons, 
Charles V. and Philip II., to the latter of 
whom, especially, he seems to have written 
endless epistles, almost all, however, harping 
on the same theme, the payment of his pen- 
sion. 

It is to be wished that, while so much was 
being done by the authors to make this book 
of value to the art student, a little more 
care had been bestowed upon its illustra- 
tions. In these d»ys, when so many ad- 
mirable new processes of reproduction are 
in vogue, one can scarcely help feeling 
aggrieved at being offered such poor outline 
engravings as these, which really give no 
idea whatever, in many instances, of the 
pictures they are supposed to reproduce. 

Mary M. Heaton. 








THE WATER-COLOUR INSTITUTE, 


At the private view of this exhibition to which 
members of the Press were invited, on April 20, 
we found some critics in a very complacent mood ; 
the display was pronounced an excellent one. We 
scarcely know why ; for, as we paced round the 
room, we thought the pictures of leading merit 
few, and the average nothing uncommon. But 
the Institute shall at least have, through our 
columns, the benefit of the more expansive sym- 
pathy of our fellow-critics, 

The three most distinguishing pictures are two 
figure-pieces by Mr. Linton and Mr. C. Green, 
and an animal-piece by Mr. Wolf. With these, 
therefore, we shall begin. 

Among his large compositions, Mr. Linton has 
pethaps hardly surpassed, and he certainly has 
not often equalled, his present subject, Ave Maria. 
Here we see an aged vagrant who, with his 
childish grand-daughter, has reached in his pere- 
grinations the guard-room of a chdteau of the 
seventeenth century, tenanted by three soldiers 
anda female housekeeper. The vagrant appears 
tobeagentle pietistic old creature, religious in 
Sentiment as well as professionally. His vocation 
18 to carry about a box containing a painted wood- 
carving of the Madonna and Child; this he is now 
displaying to the soldiers. It would, we think, 
be more in keeping with the character of the 
itinerant, and with the general sentiment of the 
subject, if, in opening the door of his box, he had 
remembered to remove the shabby old fungus- 
shaped cap which shelters his cranium. As it 
18, only one of the four men is uncovered; the 
central seated soldier, a stern man now getting 
elderly, foremost perchance in many a red-handed 

eed of terror and rapine, who gazes fixedly on 
the image with a pathetic look of obdurate com- 
punction, A second trooper, who has been smok- 
ing till now, holds the pipe out of his mouth as a 
last whiff exhales; it is a defect of management 
that we see no trace of his legs and feet where 
they might naturally be discernible. The third 
a 1s a stalwart young musketeer. The 
sousekeeper (whose face is the least approvable 
item of the picture) is emptying some broken 
meat into the distended skirt of the child—a 
arelegred girl of about nine, simple and true in 
aston, and excellently painted. The general tone 
th colouring is of a fine golden brown ; and, with 
i ttl ew minor exceptions we have noted, there is 
Ps © save cordial and emphatic praise to be given 
0 this very artist-like work, Mr. Green sends a 
Picture of moderate size, crowded with figures: it 
could not indeed be other than crowded, for the 
pe “im is to represent a crowd. “ Here they 
will, “"—on the Derby Course—is the title ; which 
the at once apprise our readers that the subject is 
et MN ey-ary of an Epsom race straining “to 
the “ e first glimpse of the windfooted racers as 
7 y turn the corner in this direction. In front of 
1s the barrier, with a single policeman within 








it, bent double in resisting the pressure of the 
straining and crushing throng beyond: behind 
these figures come various vehicles and their occu- 
pants, the foremost being a large open drag, with 
its fashionable occupants standing up. We could 
easily fill a column or two by undertaking to 
describe the aspect and action of the personages 
individually : suffice it to say that there is abund- 
ance of well-conceived character, and minute 
realisation of pose, gesture, and incident. Indeed, 
the leading defect of the work is in the neatness 
and completeness, the rather over-stippled precision, 
with which everything is done: the ideal of 
crowd-painting demands something of massing, 
fusion, and obliteration—a thousand items lumped 
into one main stress of execution, and main current 
of impression. This Mr. Green does not give us ; 
but he has well performed a very difficult feat, 
painting to the life a crowd such as it looks when 
one runs it over face by face, and suit after suit 
of clothes. Mr. Wolf quotes to his picture, in lieu 
of title, the lines from Cortolanus— 
“As is the osprey to the fish, who takes it 
By sovereignty of nature.” 
The scene is in a northern region of long-standing 
snow, lit into a genial sunny glow at present, with 
iced edges where the ground reaches the inlet of 
water. Into this stream a ruthless and splendid 
osprey has just darted, and torn out of it a pike 
of lordly size: emerged again, and flying forward 
with magnificent spread of wings and tail, he 
carries along the helpless fish with his deep- 
imbedded talons. Two other ospreys are settled 
upon the meagre remains of a stunted tree-trunk : 
this, though doubtless in no way untrue to nature, 
looks a little too much like an artificial rustic 
perch, and hence gives to the whole scene, at first 
sight, an air rather suggesting pleasure-grounds 
than the sub-Arctic wilds. The most vivid and 
arresting point in the work, more so even than the 
nobly designed osprey and pike, is the indication 
of the watery plunge and emergence. The bird’s 
shoulders and tail drip arog and the lash- 
ing fan-like tail-fin of the fish jets forth a 
far ampler fan of spray as the arrowy flight of his 
captor swoops him onward to his doom. 
ext to this trio of pictures we may name three 
subjects of fisher or peasant life, two Dutch and 
one Irish. .A Tale of the Sea, by Mr. Clausen, 
shows the interior of a mariner’s abode, with a 
narrator and four listeners. The narrator, who 
may be recounting some hair’s-breadth scape of 
his own, uses both hands in lively gesticulation— 
not, indeed, excessively as respects truth, but per- 
haps rather more demonstratively than is quite 
pleasing to the eye; the silent and intent old 
woman, who intermits the peeling of her turnips 
as she listens, is particularly good, and the acces- 
sories of furniture and the like are copious and 
agreeable. Mr. T. W. Wilson also goes to Hol- 
land for his subject—as so many painters have 
been doing these two or three years. His work is 
named Grandfather's Darling, a Fisher's Home on 
the Zuyder Zee. There is a small girl with a doll, 
the centre of the domestic interest; the aged 
grandfather leans forward on his hands and knees, 
— her his back to ride on; the mother 
nits from a ball of cotton, and the grandmother 
watches. This last figure is again (as in Mr. 
Clausen’s picture) the best of all ; the execution, 
given with a crumply mottled touch, is skilful 
throughout. Mr. Small supplies, what he has 
frequently furnished before, the Irish subject, 
Striking a Bargain, Connemara, A good-looking 
young woman, seated on the ground among the 
other market-folk, her blue cloak extending back- 
wards so as to cover her basket, is chaffering with 
an elderly farmer—a most respectable old fellow, 
who knows his business, and stands well in his 
savings-bank—for the price of a sheep; there are 
several other figures, well identified in Irish cha- 
racter, but exempt from that squalor which has 
been made to count as peculiarly Hibernian. This 
is a talented work, with much bright richness of 
hue. The picture by Mr. Staniland—Aaron 





Dodd, Tinker, Knifegrinder, and Gossip—belongs 
to much the same order of subject, with a more 
definitely humorous intention; it fully sustains 
the painter's credit, though some previous pro- 
ductions of his have been more to our liking. 

The Last Purchase, by Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
shows us an old gentleman of Queen Anne’s time, 
in a green coat with broad lappets (rather too 
perceptibly repeated from a prior work by this 
artist), seated, and scrutinising a picture placed 
upon a chair opposite—a sprightly piece of cha- 
racter-painting. In The Cross Roads, by Mr. 
Towneley Green, the London mail-coach is ap- 
proaching a point where a young woman is wait- 
ing, accompanied by her brother or sweetheart, to 
take her place in the vehicle, and disappear from 
country eyes into the tremendous metropolitan 
vortex; painted with the artist’s usual pure and 
rather demure simplicity. ’Tween Acts, by Mr. 
Gregory, is a ballet-girl who, during rehearsal, 
rests for awhile with her right arm lying along 
the white marble chimney-piece ; close to her left 
hand some of her sister-figurantes are seen re- 
flected in a looking-glass. This little work testi- 
fies to Mr. Gregory’s wonted efficiency and 
aplomb. The Summit of Grand Son is a some- 
what important specimen of Mr. Haghe, and 
unusual as being a scene of outdoor gran- 
deur. Grand Son, as the catalogue explains, 
is “the highest peak in the neighbour- 
hood of the Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble : 
the monks of the convent make a pilgrim- 
age every year to this spot, where stands a large 
wooden cross.” The principal figure to the left is 
an aged monk, assisted upwards by two of his 
younger brothers: the peasantry at the other end 
of the foreground have more of a Scottish than 
an Alpine air. In his Sunflowers, Mr. Edward 
Fahey presents us with one of those dismal 
damsels, half old-fashioned as of the beginning of 
the current century, half Japanese, who have 
become stock-figures among a certain artistic sub- 
coterie: the floral material, however, is here the 
principal thing. Mr. Cattermole, Mrs. Murray, 
and Miss Gow, are all seen to less advantage here 
than in various preceding exhibitions ; the former, 
in his small subjects from Shakspere, is little 
else than Gilbert largely diluted. The Lady 
Godiva of Mr. Corbould is the most showy work 
that we have seen from this artist for some while 
past—showy, but with nothing to show that any 
eye guided by common sense can take kindly to. 

The landscape department of this collection is 
not remarkable. Messrs. Hine, Bromley, Collier, 
and Holloway, may be held to carry off the 
honours. Mr. Hine’s Weald of Sussex, near Lind- 
Jield, is a well-sized work, showing the hay-making 
in the large-framed grand-spaced country: it has 
a fine sense of repose, not unmixed with languor 
of method. Houghton Bridge, Sussex, South Side, 
should also be noted. Tie Nearest Way to Church, 
by Mr. Bromley, is a landscape with figures of a 
young lady and her maid who try to find a point 
whereat to cross the runnel of swollen water 
which runs irregularly amid the pee rich- 
grassed fields: the tints are warm and substantial, 
the tone broad and well-harmonised. Mr. Collier’s 
Fittleworth Common obviously derives from the 
later manner of David Cox. The foreground of 
heath and furze is not quite right in colour, but 
the free wide-spaced sky, with cumulus-clouds 
large in bulk and puissantly drifting, atones for 
much. A Sussex Hillside in September, by Mr. 
Holloway, with hops on their poles, or stripped 
therefrom, has plenty of warmth, but more draw- 
ing were desirable in the surface of the hill-slope 
and other leading elements of the view. Mr. 
Simpson’s pictures of Dr. Schliemann’s Excava- 
tions in the Acropolis of Mycenae, and of the 
Acropolis itself, have special interest. Mrs, Angell 
shines as usual in flowers and still-life: nor should 
we have omitted to praise in due detail the Ptar- 
migan of Mr. Wolf, were it not that we have 
already spoken at length of his more important 
Osprey picture. 
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MESSRS, GOUPIL’S GALLERY, 


No speculator is more in the way of bringing 
before the London public foreign pictures of an 
attractive kind than Messrs. Goupil, who have 
recently opened to view a new selection of such 
works. They contemplate making frequent and 
considerable renewals in the matériel of their 
gallery; and do not, therefore, on the present 
occasion issue a catalogue. 

The work which we find most interesting of all 
is A Court of the Alhambra, by Fortuny; a painting 
of some size, planned out for minute finish, which 
has been supplied in parts,though other portions are 
left in a state far from completion. Smooth as glass, 
a tank of water occupies the foreground, reflecting 
the decorated cloister. This is a work magical in 
touch, most alluring in general impression, and 
with passages of the utmost brilliancy: it would 
apparently, when completed, have looked exactly 
like the scene itself seen through a diminishing 
glass. The greens of the vegetation to the right 
are crudely and cuttingly bright ; a fault charac- 
teristic of Fortuny and his school, but which 
he seemingly did not regard as faulty. Other 
works of special mark are the Job of Decamps, 
with environments of domestic architecture ; 
Fighting from the Housetops, by De Neuville, 
an incident of the late war in a central district of 
France, full of spirit and acuteness; A Lady of 
the Time of Robespierre, by Goupil, a half-figure 
of much executive accomplishment, and of fair 
pretensions in an intellectual sense; Géréme’s 
Santon at the Door of a Mosque, Constantinople, a 
well-combined and very characteristic example ; 
and The Judgment of Paris, by Cortazzo, un- 
pleasantly bright and hard, and offensive enough 
in subject—the réles of the shepherd-prince and 
the three goddesses being here inverted as to sex, 
the men posing in their elaborate costumes of last 
century to be looked at, and the woman, a fashion- 
able demirep, holding forth the apple of approval. 
Works by Duez, Israels, Sorbi, De Nittis, Courtois, 
Valles, Jimenez, Lefebvre, and Corot, may also be 
particularised—not to speak of numerous others, 
ingenious, skilful, picturesque, or passable. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 








ART SALES, 


Tue sale of the first portion of the Shandon 
collection was concluded on Tuesday last. Its 
sensational feature was the decorative furniture. 
A lyre-shaped clock of bleu-de-roi Sévres and 
ormoulu, the dial surrounded with large pastes, or 
“ diamants d’ Alengon,” sold for the enormous price 
of 2,000 guineas; a pair of Louis XV. candelabra, 
formed of draped female figures supporting vases, 
6301. ; a Florentine casket, with fruit and flowers, 
in pietra dura, 95/.; an upright cabinet of red 
boule inlaid with subjects from Roman history, 
145 guineas ; two glasses in finely carved and gilt 
Chippendale frames, surmounted by birds, 78J. 
and 82/.; an old oak hall-bench, Flemish carving, 
of the seventeenth century, 155gs.; a pair of 
French brackets, chased ormoulu and ebony, 150/.; 
a French four-leaved screen, filled with panels 
of Gobelin tapestry, 245 gs.; a French marque- 
terie commode, inlaid with a view of a chdteau 
and garden, 100/. Of the sculpture, Venus and 
Cupid, by Girardon, 1668, 110/.; Thorwaldsen, 
bust of a young girl, 120 gs.; Raffaelle Monti, 
veiled bust of a vestal, 50gs.; Fillans, group of 
Mother and Child, 190 gs.; terra-cotta bust of the 
sculptor Lemoine, by himself, 140gs. The Italian 
bronzes did not fetch high prices, the door- 
knockers ranging from 167. to 177. A Wedgwood 
plateau, white on sage-green ground, 50 gs.; a 
set of three oviform vases of Adam’s ware, with 
classical figures in white, 160 gs.; a Wedgwood 
wine-cooler, the handles formed of trees and 
rustic figures, 34/.; a scent bottle, 8 gs.; cups and 
saucers, 3 to 4 gs.; pair of ewers with Tritons, 
84 ¢s.; old Chelsea beaker and cover of rococo 
design, with flowers on gold ground, 107/.; an 
oviform vase, crimson and white, with peacocks 


and foliage on gold ground, 130gs.; a pair of 
oviform vases, maroon and white, upon three ter- 
minal figures, 130 gs.; large vase with perforated 
cover, painted with subjects representing the Sea- 
sons, on marcon and white ground, 2007. Among 
the Oriental, a turquoise crackle lantern, formed 
as a cat, 52/.; apair of hexagonal egg-shell vases, 
with landscapes and figures on gold ground, 1001. ; 
a pair of flat-shaped vases, surmounted by kylins, 
1251.; a jade incense-burner, 44/.; an octagonal 
vase and cover, 61/, The amount realised by the 
nine days’ sale is 34,343/. 19s. 


Tue four paintings of the Alba collection were 
sold at the Hétel Drouot on the 9th inst. Mu- 
rillo’s full-length portrait of his son, Dom Gaspar 
Esteban, sold for 29,000 fr.; Rubens’ Departure 
for Market, 25,000 fr. ; Velasquez’ portrait of the 
Infanta Margarita Maria, daughter of Philip IV., 
45,000 fr. ; and portrait of Dota Antonia de Haro, 
daughter of the Minister of Philip IV., repre- 
sented with a gun in her hand and in a splendid 
costume, her dress covered with silver lace, 
7,200 fr. 

On the 10th and 11th were sold the tapestries 
of the Duke of Alba. The Entombment, a 
Ferrara tapestry in gold and silver thread, sold 
for 15,000 fr.; allegorical scenes in the Life of 
Christ, also of Ferrara, 16,800 fr.; the Passion, a 
Florentine tapestry, 19,600 fr. Of the Flemish 
tapestries, the Baptism of Christ, a composition of 
forty-one figures, 34,900 fr.; the Garden of Geth- 
semane, 18,000 fr.; the Road to the Cross, 
25,100 fr.; Calvary, 25,000 fr. The three tapes- 
tries commemorative of the victories of the 
Duke of Alba sold: the Attack, 9,000 fr.; 
Passage of the River, 5,000 fr.; and the Victory, 
8,000 fr. Five Brussels tapestries, allegorical sub- 
jects of the Seasons sold: the Tribute of Pomona, 
1,800 fr.; Spring, 1,700 fr.; Summer, 2,100 fr. ; 
Autumn, 1,700 fr.; Winter, 2,400 fr. The sum 
realised by these fifteen tapestries was 186,000 fr. 
(7,440/.) ; after which the sale of the remainder 
was countermanded to an indefinite period, in con- 
sequence, it was stated, of the political crisis. 


On the 13th and 14th inst. Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge sold Mr. Powell’s collection 
of Anglo-Saxon and English coins, &e. Among 
the Anglo-Sa:on pennies the following were of 
the greatest rarity :—Anlaf, King of Northum- 
berland, 87. 17s. 6d.; Cuthred, King of Kent, 
21. 14s.; Plegmund, Abp. of Canterbury, 34. 7s. ; 
Eegbeorht, 2/. 12s.; Alfred, 2/. 1s.; Aethelstan, 
41. 4s.; Harold, 27. 1s. Among the English coins 
were:—An angel of Henry VI., 2/.; a sovereign 
of third year of Edward VI., 51. 5s.; a half 
sovereign of ditto, 2/. 10s.; a sovereign of Mary, 
3l. 14s.; a thirty-shilling piece of James L, 
41. 10s. ; a sovereign of ditto, 3/7. 10s. ; Charles I., 
Oxford treble sovereign, 1642, 4/. 10s.; Briot’s 
unit for Scotland, 2/7. 9s.; a splendid large medal 
of Cromwell, September 3, 1658, 132. 5s. ; Charles 
IL, pattern farthing, 2/. 17s. ; George III., pattern 
five-guinea piece, 1773, by Tanner, 20. 10s.; 
William IV., pattern crown, 1831, 77. Among 
the medals were :—A coronation one of William 
and Mary, 2/7. 17s.; the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, 
“}uropa closing the Temple of Janus,” 91. ; 
Admiral Van Tromp, on his death in action, 
1653, 27. 5s.; Admiral de Ruyter, 1666, 27, 4s. 


Tue late Mr. Robert Vernon—well known to the 
world of art through the public collections having 
received many valuable gifts associated with his 
name—left behind him an interesting gallery of 
historical portraits, which were sold at Christie’s 
last Saturday. There were about a hundred por- 
traits, most of them life-size, and there were 
many miniatures of historical personages. For 
only 17/. 17s, was sold a portrait, by himself, of 
John Riley, a contemporary of Lely and Kneller, 
as to whose success in painting Charles II. in a 
very faithful way a funny story is told. A 
crayon study, presumably by Vandyck, for that 





artist’s famous picture of the Duke of Richmond, 









in black cap with feathers, crimson vest, and 
green cloak—sold for 2367. A portrait of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
sold for 50/.; a portrait of Catherine of Braganza, 
wife of Charles II., by Sir Peter Lely, fetched 
701.; and one of Lord Grandison, by the same 
Court painter, realised 105/. Of the often-painted 
Sir Kenelm Digby there was a portrait assigned 
to Vandyck, by whom, it will be remembered, is 
the famous picture at Knole; it went for 99/. 
Among works of many schools, which followed 
the portraits at the sale, it will be enough to 
mention, by Metzu, an Interior, with a lady near 
a table, and in act to open a window—a fine ex- 
ample—404/.; by Watteau, or attributed to that 
painter, a considerable composition of figures in a 
féte champétre, 1051.; by Jordaens, an unusually 
important portrait of a Burgomaster in black dress 
and ruff, 199/.; by Patrick Nasmyth, Carisbrooke 
Castle—a pleasant work, dated 1826—556/.; and 
by Clarkson Stanfield, The Mouth of the Tees, 
6091. 


Tart part of the Firmin Didot collection con- 
sisting of portraits, English and foreign, and of 
French eighteenth-century prints, was sold in 
Paris last week, and we have received notes of 
some of the prices, which we append. Most of 
the great original works of the engravers and 
etchers remain till the later days of the sale. 
Last week, however, there were sold Claude's 
Danse au Bord de (Eau for 41., and his rare 
Bouvier for 101. After Greuze, Massard’s engray- 
ing of La Cruche Cassée fetched 6/. 12s. After 
Lancret, the Quatre Saisons, by Audran, Scotin, 
Tardieu, and J. Ph. Le Bas, 5/. 5s. In the fine 
collection of portraits illustrative of the history 
of England a rare print of Anne of Cleves, by 
Hollar, after Holbein, fell for 5/. 12s. (Noseda); 
Marie Tudor, 91. 10s.; Queen Elizabeth, by J. 
Woutnelius, a.p. 1596, 16/. (Noseda); the same 
queen, with the inscription “ printed and are to be 
sold by P. Stent without Newgate,” 8/. (Col- 
naghi) ; Marte Stuart, “dans la maniére de Th. 
de Leu,” 36/.—a very magnificent print; Charles 
I., by Strange, after Vandyck, 36/., a magnificent 
impression from the Marshall collection; Oliver 
Cromwell, by W. Van de Welde, 32/. (Clément) ; 
a set of seven prints by Dirk Stoop, illustrating 
the journey of Catherine of Braganza to marry 
Charles IL., 40/.; the Earl of Shaftesbury, by 
Blooteling, after Greenhill, 18/. (Colnaghi) ; the 
Trial and Execution of Strafford, engraved by 
Hollar, 4/. (Thibeaudeau). Of Faithorne’s works 
—portraits also specially illustrative of English 
history—we note Henrietta Maria, after Vandyck, 
71. (Colnaghi); Fairfax, 10. (Colnaghi) ; Cathe- 
rine of Braganza, in Portuguese costume, 1Il. 
(Noseda); and the rare Cromwell, in armour, 
1658, 627. (Noseda). M. Firmin Didot’s portraits 
were among the most celebrated parts of his col- 
lection. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Some: specimens of a new process named Xylo- 
graphy are now on view at the office of Messrs. 
Whitburn and Young, 4 Ludgate Circus Build- 
ings. Mr. Whitburn is an artist known by wood- 
cut arabesques and similar work: he delivered & 
discourse on his xylographic process at the 
Society of Arts towards 1874, and again brought 
forward his invention at the Royal Institution 10 
March, 1876. Xylography consists of the printing- 
off on wood of a woodeut design: the mode of 
printing naturally differs in detail from that of 
printing on paper, and the design is correspond- 
ingly simple in character. The design may De 
embossed or depressed, as well as merely printed : 
the colours used in printing are various, and there 
is nothing to prevent the printing of one colour 
over another as in chromolithography. The 
general aspect of the specimens which we exam- 
ined is decidedly agreeable—the more so 1n pro- 
portion to the simplicity of patterming in the 





sold for about 15/. Gaston de Foix, by Janet— 


design: they present an appearance resembling au 
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inlay of divers-coloured woods, although the 
difference between the two things is apparent with 
a very moderate amount of scrutiny. Thus the 
process is more especially adapted to the deco- 
yation of furniture with medallions, &c., or that 
of chimney-pieces or doors, or the panelling of 
rooms. Cheapness is naturally one recommenda- 
tion of the scheme: we cannot quote at any 
length from the price-list, but we may observe 
that a square panel, “ size of pattern three inches 
on panel five inches,” would be one shilling to one 
and sixpence. In fact, we fear that this very 
cheapness is a pitfall for the artistic deservings of 
the process. Greater and greater cheapness will 
be demanded ; and worse and worse designs will 
be printed off with progressively poorer material 
and flimsier workmanship. When proper care is 
taken, the patterns, varnished or polished, are said 
to be as durable as the wood itself whereon they 
are printed. We wish Mr. Whitburn a fair field, 
with favour as much as due to his sightly and in- 
genious process, but not more than due. 


Mrs. Bopicnon has, as in some previous in- 
stances, collected together, at her house, No. 5 
Blandford Square, a goodly number of her recent 
paintings—water-colours with very few excep- 
tions. We have often praised the vigour, free- 
dom, fine sense of natural beauty and dignity, and 
well-sustained unfrittered style, constantly present 
in Mrs. Bodichon’s work; and we can again 
heartily praise these gifts on the present occasion. 
The views are principally from Algeria, Hastings 
and other parts of Sussex, Zennor and the Cornish 
coast; two or three are from America, as the 
Louisiana Swamp and the Rapids of Niagara. 


Mr. Morttock, of Oxford Street, has now on 
view a collection of the works in pédte-sur-pdte de- 
signed and modelled by M. Solon. Originally 
from Sévres, where this style of decoration was 
introduced, M. Solon has for many years been 
established in Minton’s potteries, whence these 
magnificent specimens have been sent forth. No 
other artist has surpassed him in “ slip” painting, 
and in the delicacy with which he lays on the 
liquid porcelain, so that the colours of the ground 
appear through the transparent drapery of his 
figures, The pdte-sur-pdte painting is applied to 
vases, plaques, plates, &c. The tasteful grouping 
of his Amorini is remarkable, and is exemplified 
ina pair of vases—subjects, “ Building Cupid’s 
Castle,” and “Cupid’s Castle Collapsed.” The 
animation and variety of expression given to the 
little urchins—on one vase, busied in the work of 
construction ; in the other, their pitiful faces at 
the catastrophe—are admirable. The subjects 
come out better on the deep-green ground now 
adopted than on the pale sea-green celadon for- 
merly used. A garniture de cheminée, consisting 
of a clock and a pair of vases, has been purchased 
for 1,000 gs. The whole of the collection now 
exhibited is sold. 


Ir is remarkable as regards the well-known class 
of Panathenaic prize vases, that though a con- 
siderable series of them bas been found in the 
Cyrenaica and in Italy, whither they had been 
conveyed doubtless by the winners of prizes at 
the Athenian games, only two specimens have 
been found in Greece itself—the one in Aegina, 
and the other, the celebrated Burgon vase, at 
Athens, where it was discovered in 1813. Frag- 
ments of two more have, however, been lately 
found on the Acropolis of Athens. On one frag- 
ment is the figure of Athena usual on these vases, 
Wearing the aegis, and in the act of hurling a 
Spear. ‘Two other fragments, belonging to adifferent 
vase, according to the Bulletin de Corresp, Hellén. 
(1. p. 175), supply parts of the inscription usual 
on these vases, in which, though the vase may 
be considerably later than the Archonship of 
Euclid, the old forms of E for H and O for @ are 
frequently retained :—rov ’Aeve jOev aOn[ ov. 


_ WE hear that Mr. Frank Dillon has returned 
from Japan with a number of sketches and other 
works in water-colour, of new and rare interest. 





Mr. Dillon, who has always been a good deal 
given to distant travel, and who, among English 
artists, may be said to have been almost the first 
to discover the resources of Egypt for artistic 
treatment, has now, it appears, been not less fortu- 
nate in his further explorations. We hear that it 
is proposed to exhibit this collection of the land- 
scape views of Japan from Mr. Dillon’s pencil in 
the rooms of an eminent West-end picture-dealer, 
where both subject and treatment will, even in the 
midst of a busy season, secure interest. 


WE hear that M. Du Maurier has lately been 
engaged in preparing the illustrations for a work 
of Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, and that the illustra- 
tions are for the most part landscapes. No one 
who has noticed the pleasant little bits of country 
or suburban scenery which are wont to serve as 
background to the out-door figure-subjects of M. 
Du Maurier in the magazines, and notably in 
Punch, will be surprised at any new and fuller 
exhibition of the artist’s capacity to appreciate and 
to render the charm of homely landscape. For 
these landscape-backgrounds have, of late years 
especially, been among the pleasantest features of 
his work. 

Durtne this week the galleries of Messrs, 
Christie, Manson and Woods have been filled by 
a crowd eager to see the remarkable, if not alto- 
gether satisfactory, assemblage of pictures gathered 
together during the last few years by Mr. Albert 
Grant, and destined, in his intention, for the deco- 
ration of Kensington House. Some of them were 
to be sold yesterday, and the remainder will pass 
under the hammer this afternoon, in King Street. 
What have been popularly accounted the chief 
ornaments of several exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy are to be found in the collection, and 
though it may strike a few of us, in reading over 
the names of the contributing artists, that some of 
them are names of men whose popularity could 
hardly have been what it is had public apprecia- 
tion been invariably guided by the finest taste, vet 
it must be remembered, with regard to some of 
these artists, that we have lately been accustomed 
to see only the works on which they have con- 
trived to maintain their fame, and not the works 
by which they contrived to secure it. It has been 
interesting while examining the contents of Mr. 
Grant’s gallery to correct and adjust our apprecia- 
tion of much contemporary work—to give here 
and there fresh admiration to men whose latest 
efforts had been anything but admirable ; or, again, 
to put new limits on praise which so long as it 
came chiefly from old memories had been pretty 
much unlimited. We purposely avoid referring 
here in any detail to the exhibited works, as next 
week in recording the proceeds of the sale there 
will be opportunity to say on this point the little 
that may be desirable; but with respect to these 
proceeds of the sale we may add to-day that 
an unusual curiosity is felt as to. whether 
it is easy or even possible to maintain the 
prices which have been given during the last 
few years for the most generally admired of 
contemporary work. If it be true, as has been 
stated, that the Kensington House Gallery was 
only preserved from sale and dispersion last year 
through the conviction that the moment was, 
commercially speaking, unfavourable, it will be 
especially interesting, from a practical point of 
view, to observe whether matters have improved 
by delay. Had the pictures been sold last year, 
they would have clashed against other important 
collections of modern art, the immediate disper- 
sion of which was unavoidable. This year the 
field is clearer, and, though times may not be actu- 
ally better, there may be less of panic and dis- 
couragement tending to unduly depreciate for the 
moment the commercial value of art. We have, 
however, before now expressed an opinion that 
much contemporary art has during several years 
been paid for on a scale which in the face of an 
enlightened judginent—not to speak of changed 
conditions of the national prosperity—it will be 
difficult to maintain. But a sale of admitted 





chefs @euvre, such as those of the Kensington 
House Gallery, may, of course, be quite unaffected 
by either consideration. 


A coMMITTEE has been formed at Wittenberg 
to establish a museum in memory of Luther, in 
the house in the university buildings—formed out 
of the Augustine convent—where he lived after 
his marriage. It still remains unaltered, and in 
it his table, chair, and jug are preserved. The 
walls are covered with names, among which, 
covered over with glass, is the autograph of 
Peter the Great. The new museum will contain 
other memorials—among them, the best portraits 
of Luther and a Lutheran library. 


Tuer National Exhibition of Fine Arts at Naples, 
which we mentioned in our last number as having 
been opened by the King of Italy on the 10th 
inst., seems to be a great success, and so far from 
modern Italian art appearing, as was feared, to 
great disadvantage, the chief attraction of the 
picture-galleries is a painting by a Neapolitan 
artist of the present day, named Francesco 
Michetti. This painting represents the procession 
of the Corpus Domini coming out of the church at 
Chieti. The principal feature in this strange 
ceremony isa number of naked little children— 
naked, that is to say, with the exception of a mass 
of gold ornaments with which they have been 
decked in honour of the festival. The novelty of 
the subject of this picture, the scope which it 
affords for striking and picturesque effects, its re- 
markable execution, and lastly, but not least per- 
haps, the curious iron frame in which it is set, 
have combined to render it a noteworthy success. 
It was promptly purchased, according to the cor- 
respondent of the Daily News, by M. Goupil for 
30,000 fr., so that we may hope soon to have re- 
productions of it, and also, perhaps, to have it 
exhibited in England. 


THE sum of 3,000 marks has lately been devoted 
by a German amateur to the encouragement of 
fresco-painting in the Munich Academy. He de- 
sires to promote this mode of decoration in 
ordinary dwelling-houses, and opens a competition 
with a view not only of inspiring young artists to 
work in this particular style, but also in order 
that various means of adapting fresco to use in 
northern climates may be tried. 


A SPLENDID bronze fountain has lately been in- 
augurated at Berlin. Round the base are four 
allegorical figures of the four principal rivers of 
Prussia, the Rhine, the Elbe, the Oder, and the 
Weichsel, each with its appropriate attribute ; 
while in the middle of the basin are four smaller 
figures, representing Agriculture, Trade, Defensive 
Warfare, and Art. The fountain was designed 
by the Berlin sculptor Herr Hagen, and has been 
executed in the foundry of Hermann Gladenbeck. 


Tue Commission of Historic Monuments in 
France have decided upon the acquisition of the 
five principal tombs of the Grand Masters of the 
Order of the Knights of Malta in the island of 
Rhodes. The Chronique des Arts promises some 
interesting and hitherto unpublished particulars 
concerning these monuments, many of which have 
unfortunately been destroyed. 


One of the presents received by the Emperor 
William on his eightieth birthday was an im- 
mense historical picture by Anton von Werner, 
representing the imposing ceremonial of his pro- 
clamation as German Emperor at Versailles. The 
picture was presented by the Princes of Germany, 
and undoubtedly forms an important monument of 
a great historical event; but, so far as regards its 
artistic merit, it is said to be scarcely more satis- 
factory than most works of this kind, in which the 
artist is generally obliged by the necessities of the 
subject to depict commonplace fact rather than 
picturesque effect. Herr Werner has spent three 
years over this picture, a short time enough con- 
sidering the vast number of portraits that are 
introduced into it, and the thorough execution of 
the whole. 
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Tue celebrated triptych in the cathedral at 
Aix, asserted by popular tradition to have been 
painted by the amiable King René, but assigned 
by Dr. Waagen to Van Eyck, and by other critics 
to various other early Flemish masters, is probably 
well known to many of our readers. The centre 
panel represents Moses viewing the burning bush, 
in which the Virgin is calmly seated bearing the 
Child in her arms, and the two side panels show 
us King René kneeling on one side, and _ his 
queen on the other side, with their attendant 
saints. Much interest has always attached to this 
fine early work, but its history has hitherto re- 
mained traditional, and its painter unknown. In 
1870, however, the well-known art-historian, M. 
Alfred Michiels, discovered among the archives of 
the guild of Master Painters at Ghent a letter 
written by King René to a certain “ Maistre 
Jehanot le Flament,” begging him to send him two 
good painters, as those he had sent him before did 
not know how to set about the picture he wanted. 
M. Michiels surmises that this Master Jehanot 
may have been Jan van der Meire, and that this 
excellent pupil of Van Eyck’s, instead of sending 
anyone else, went himself to the king; but this 
is hardly likely for many reasons which we cannot 
here enter upon. Further research, moreover, 
has brought two documents to light, one of which 
seems to point decisively to the name of the painter 
of King René’s altar-piece being Nicolas. In the 
archives of Marseilles, among some papers entitled 
Comptes des menus plaisirs de la maison du Roy, 
there is a statement “@ Maitre Nicolas le paintre 
qui a faict Rubrum (sic) quem viderat Moyses, la 
somme de XXX escus pour reste quit luy est deu 
ducdict ouvraige pour ce LXX florins.” The words 
“Rubum quem viderat Moyses incombustum, 
conservatam agnovimus tuam laudabilem virgini- 
tatem, sancta Dei genitrix,” are written underneath 
the Aix triptych, so that there is no room left for 
doubt that this is the picture for which payment 
was made. Another entry also records a pay- 
ment made to “ Master Nicolas, painter of Avig- 
non,” for a banner, so that it only remains to find 
out who Master Nicolas was. All these facts are 
published by M. P. Trabaud in the current number 
of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, but they will also, 
as we stated before, be shortly published by the 
Société des Archives de l’Art Francais. They will 
no doubt give rise to much speculation as to the 
identity of the master whose disputed name has at 
length been discovered, but of whom we unfortu- 
nately know nothing more. The Gazette writer 
surmises that he may be the same asa certain Jean 
Nicolas, goldsmith, who is mentioned in some 
other documents relative to King René. 








THE STAGE. 


RECENT PLAYS, 
Mr. CHarLes Reaper's romantic drama at the 
Olympic Theatre, and the comedy entitled Fame, 
which has enjoyed—if that term is not too in- 
appropriate—a few nights’ existence at the Hay- 
market Theatre, are the only pieces with a fair 
claim to be considered original that have been 
produced in London during the last few weeks. 
Mr. Reade’s play, which bears the name of The 
Scuttled Ship, is a dramatised version of the story 
entitled Foul Play, of which Mr. Reade and Mr. 
Boucicault are joint authors, and it is to be observed 
that this, though substantially a new piece, is the 
second dramatisation of the same story with 
which Mr. Reade’s name has been associated, at 
least in the playbills. The earlier drama, how- 
ever, is understood to have been the work of Mr. 
Boucicault without any aid from his literary yoke- 
fellow, except such as was supplied by those parts 
of the story which are attributable to Mr. Reade’s 
invention ; whereas this new version is, with a like 
qualification, the work of Mr. Reade alone. Com- 
pared with the former play, The Scuttled Ship 
strikes the spectator as somewhat prolix, both in 
the introduction of incidents not strictly requir- 





ing to be represented in action and in the mode 
in which those incidents are elaborated. Our 
old dramatists, like the novelists of later 
days, had a tendency to represent the action of 
the fable to be unfolded as proceeding in almost 
unbroken continuity; and their frequent change 
of scene was due in great degree to this con- 
scientious desire to trace effects through their 
causes and to leave little to be supplied by the 
imagination which could be subjected to the 
‘faithful eyes” of the spectator. Hence it is, no 
doubt, that, when a “ Third Murderer” is to be 
introduced in an old play, surprise is felt that this 
person has not already been seen in the act of taking 
instructions for his share in the dark business ; 
and no less astonishment that he does not make 
even a third appearance when a narrative of the 
scene, with the details of which the audience is 
already fully acquainted, has to be delivered in 
the Banqueting Hall. Whether Mr. Reade has 
in this respect allowed himself to be influenced by 
the example of our great forefathers of the dramatic 
art, or whether he is proceeding on some theory of 
construction which he has deliberately adopted, 
I know not; but his method of setting forth 
the whole story on which this play is founded 
is decidedly out of harmony with principles 
of construction which are coming to be more and 
more observed on our stage. A shrewd notion 
that the popularity of Mr. Plimsoll’s noble efforts 
to secure protection for the lives of our seamen 
against fraudulent or careless shipowners might 
be turned to account to promote the success of 
the play is traceable in the new title given to the 
story,as well as in the management of the scenes and 
the introduction of a song denouncing unscrupul- 
ous shipowners, which is sung at some sacrifice of 
probability on the deck of the doomed vessel. 
But Mr. Reade is not content with communicat- 
ing to his audience a full knowledge of the wicked 
scheme going on; he insists on taking them back 
to England for a time that they may hear the 
nefarious shipowner and his wicked son in their 
counting-house discussing the chances of success. 
There is some skill shown, it is true, in leaving 
Helen Rolleston and her gallant deliverer on the 
island for a scene or two, in order that distrust may 
meanwhile be succeeded by a tenderer feeiing, for 
love-matters on the stage are apt to ripen it a pace 
which taxes somewhat heavily the spectator’s faith; 
but nearly all those subtle gradations and fine shades 
of sentiment which are developed with so skilful 
a hand in the narrative of the voyage, the wreck, 
and the sojourn on the island, seem lost in this 
stage version. The subsequent proceedings of 
Helen Rolleston in England, and her investigation 
into the history of the charge on which her 
deliverer had been unjustly convicted and sen- 
tenced to transportation, also suffer greatly from 
the prevailing minuteness of treatment. Mr. Reade 
has here adopted the essentially undramatic method 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins, which consists of efforts to 
produce effect by numberless minute touches in- 
stead of by those bold strokes which alone are 
effective ina play. What, indeed, has the stage 
to do with the laborious researches of “ Under- 
cliff,” the great expert in handwriting? How 
curiously Mr. Reade can forget at times that he 
is writing not a novel but a play is exemplified by 
the odd incident of the handful of bank-notes 
thrust through the wall. Readers of the ori- 
ginal story will remember how Wylie, the 
mate, thinking to place his ill-gotten gains 
in a mere hole at the back of his chamber, 
really deposits them in the adjoining room of 
his sweetheart, and with important results to the 
progress of the tale. In the story this incident as 
described strikes us as ingenious and not outrage- 
ously improbable. On the stage it is almost 
as unintelligible as the famous stage-direction in 
the German comedy, “ Enter Fritz, who searches 
in the drawer for letter from his wife: but not 
finding it, exit left upper entrance.” Mr. Reade 
is fortunate in having an interesting representative 
of his clerical hero in Mr. Neville. This actor’s 
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style has no subtlety, it is true, and he is apt to 
overflow with joyous emotion, and to indulge in a 
sort of gabble of chivalrous sentiment until the 
surfeited listener is in some danger of taking too 
kindly even to the scuttling captain ; but there is, 
after all, a picturesque gallantry in his bearing and 
a generous fervour in his mode of uttering these 
fine things—all which is appropriate in parts 
of this kind, and even highly effective up to a point, 
Miss Pateman, on the other hand, reduces the 
heroine to a rather formal and affected personage, 
whose petulance has little to redeem it but the 
actress’s pleasing face, and who, whether in anger or 
in a mood of melting tenderness, distresses the 
ears of the audience by that uniformly undulating 
style of delivery unhappily so common on ou 
stage. The striking scenery provided for the pla 
is a perfectly legitimate aid toa piece of this kind. 
If the acts were reduced a little in length there 
seems no reason why it should not be popular 
with the class of playgoers who like a play with 
a romantic story in it; but Mr. Neville, after the 
fashion of “starring” managers, has been unduly 
neglectful of the minor parts. He would do well 
in this matter to study the system of Mr. Hare at 
the Court Theatre. 


Of Mr. Rae’s unfortunate comedy at the Tay- 
market little need be said. Mr. Rae is a young 
writer who has shown skill as an adapter ; and 
hence some hopes were entertained of a success 
which would assuredly have been welcomed, as 
genuine power always is welcomed when exhi- 
bited ina new play. He has, perhaps, been tempted 
to believe that a comedy can be made out of mere 
dialogue between persons who may be very 
familiar outside the play-house doors, but are cer- 
tainly very commonplace and uninteresting. If 
Fame had been produced at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, liberally endowed in the way of bric-d- 
brac and satin, and aided by the delightful 
smiles of Miss Marie Wilton, the pathetic tones of 
Mr. Bancroft, the youth and airy graces of Mr. 
Kendal, and the well-studied glances and move- 
ments of Miss Robertson, it would perhaps have 
only created an impression that there was some fall- 
ing off in the quality of the entertainments provided 
at that popular house. Without these advant- 
ages it necessarily produced a stronger feeling 
of disappointment; but if Mr. Rae has been suc- 
cessful in impressing upon the minds of young 
dramatists the vital principle that, while they are 
holding the mirror up to nature, they should take 
care that the nature is of a sort worth reflectiny, 
his labour, as the writers of apologetic prefa:es 
say, will not have been altogether in vain. 


What may be done in the way of saving a dull 
and even absurd piece from the complete condem- 
nation which it could otherwise hardly escape 1s 
strikingly shown at this time in the case 
of the little piece called The Vicarage, 
which Miss Marie Wilton, Mr. Kendal, and Mr. 
Arthur Cecil are now performing nightly at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. This is a new version 
of one of M. Octave Feuillet’s charming little scenes 
of provincial life known to readers of his dramatic 
works, and to visitors to the Théatre Frangals, 
under the title of Le Village. The Vicarage 
follows pretty closely the leading incidents of the 
French piece ; the relations of the characters are 
substantially the same; and the dialogue hardly 
departs from the dialogue of the original, except 
in substituting for certain idioms, allusions and 
illustrations, equivalents more consonant to the 
English soil and English life with which the 
adapter has thought fit to associate M. Feuillets 
inventions. Yet the story, which in the French 
piece is perfectly harmonious and strikingly trath- 
ful in all but the incident of the supposed sentl- 
mental conversion of a roving man of the world 
into a domesticated person, becomes in the adap- 
tation curiously insincere and unreal. There ni 
perhaps, in dramatic art no absolutely unpardon able 
sin except glaring incongruity ; but this ® -_ 
the quality which Mr. Saville Rowe has wit 
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singular perversity contrived to keep almost con- 
stantly present to the minds of his audience. M. 
Feuillet’s notion is simple in the extreme. An 
attorney in a country town has retired upon what 
is known as a modest competence, and, blessed 
with the society of his wife, now, like himself, 
somewhat on the wrong side of middle age, is 
perfectly content to vegetate rather than to live 
for the remainder of his days. They are a worthy, 
though essentially a commonplace, pair. Their 
apartment, with its time-piece “du plus mauvais 
style troubadour Impérial,” side by side with 
a “belle pendule” of the time of Louis XV., 
with its vases of artificial flowers, and its old 
tapestry, with its dignified portraits of per- 
sonnages poudrés and its curiosités Mun goiit 
douteux bespeaks both the means of commanding 
tasteful objects and the unconscious vulgarity of 
the possessors. It is to this pair that there comes 
one day a certain visitor—one Rouviéres—an old 
man of the world, with a loud voice, a spruce 
appearance, and a boastful manner. Thirty odd 
years before then Rouviéres and his friend Dupuis 
had been bachelor companions ; but what a change 
does the visitor find. While he has been leading 
a roving life, his friend has been rusting “in a 
vile repose.” While he has been surveying the 
world and exhausting the catalogue of strange 
dishes of the earth, his old comrade has been a 
prey to dull retirement and old-fashioned and 
monotonous meals. Rouviéres’ boastful stories 
and airs of superior wisdom naturally impress 
greatly the simple-minded old attorney, and the 
descriptions which his visitor gives of strange 
lands awaken in him past dreams of travelling and 
seeking adventures ; seeing which, Rouviéres per- 
suades Dupuis to start away with him and spend 
a year or two in Spain, Italy, and the chief cities 
of Germany. As to Mdme. Dupuis, her visitor 
scarcely gives her a thought, or, if he does, 
rather takes pleasure in the notion of rescuing 
his old companion for a while from the influences 
of cette matrone ridicule, with her foolish babble 
about her house, her garden, her cat, and her 
neighbours’ vehicles. It is here that M. Feuillet 
evolves without effort the perfectly unaffected 
pathos of his story, revealing suddenly a world of 
tenderness and good feeling in the vulgar, common- 
place lady, and giving her in the end a complete, 
though gentle, triumph over the disturber of their 
quiet household. But in dealing with this touch- 
ing little story it has pleased the adapter to change 
altogether the key of the situation. The vulgar 
country attorney becomes a gentle country vicar, 
who quotes Pope, and delights in the writings of 
“old White of Selborne,” while his wife, an equally 
refined and cultivated person, is engaged in all 
good works in the parish, and is necessarily a lady 
accustomed to be treated with respect. In keeping 
with these changes we find the vicar and. his wife 
in a home furnished and decorated according to the 
latest fancies in art decoration. Can anything be 
clearer than the fact that M. Feuillet’s travelled 
braggart, whose mere presence so overawed and 
excited the vulgar country attorney and his wife, 
would, at the vicar’s table, however simple-minded 
and peaceful the host and hostess, have been 
quietly and effectually suppressed ? This question 
ecomes even more pertinent when we find the 
fay, Imposing man of the world of the original 
converted into a rather didactic person, whose 
criticisms on the refreshments offered have lost 
the dash of humorous exaggeration that takes 
nearly all the offence out of Rouvidres’ talk, and 
have hence become simply a series of grave and 
unprovoked attacks upon an unoffending lady and 
gentleman at their own table. From so perverse 
a distortion of M. Feuillet’s graceful notion little 
good result could be expected; but the adapter 
has gone further than this. Obviously the truth 
and pathos of the relations of the parties 
18 greatly enhanced by the inability of the in- 
truder even to conceive the tender nature of the 
Woman till the fact is slowly brought home 
tohim, It is because the separation of the old 





pair, now that their children, as Rouviéres re- 
marks, are settled and all in order at home, seems 
to the old wandering beau, and the husband whom 
he has inspired with his views, so light a thing 
that the overwhelming sorrow, yet tender acqui- 
escence, of the wife, which might otherwise be in 
danger of appearing strained, comes out with such 
touching truth and unaffected force. But all this 
is, in The Vicarage, rudely brushed away. The 
disturber of the vicar’s household, so far from 
regarding the taking away of the old gentleman 
as a light thing, treats it with almost tragic 
solemnity, and though proposing to be absent, not 
for two or three years, as in the French piece, but 
only for a holiday of two or three weeks, actually 
explains, in an interpolated soliloquy, that he 
regards this trip as a fitting consummation of a 
life-long cherished scheme of vengeance for having 
been jilted by the delightful, yet grey-haired 
old lady some thirty years previously. I have 
devoted more space to this piece than its import- 
ance perhaps warrants; but it seems not alto- 
gether an unprofitable task to examine what is 
after all a not unfair example of the mode in 
which foreign pieces are adapted for our stage. 


The revival of London Assurance at the Prince 
of Wales’s, and of Massinger’s New Way to Pay 
Old Debts at the St. James's, demands a passing 
mention. Massinger has not been found attractive, 
partly by reason of Mr. Vezin’s lack of the com- 
manding presence, the power to convey the im- 
pression of fiery, resistless energy, and the broadly 
picturesque style necessary to the due effect of the 
part of Sir Giles Overreach ; but, also, it must be 
confessed, from the inability of most of his sup- 
porters to raise the performance above the prosaic 
level of a modern comedy of every-day life. Mr. 
Boucicault’s comedy, since Thackeray’s contemp- 
tuous skit upon it, has been rather hardly treated. 
London Assurance has held the stage long after 
most of the great actors and actresses who 
originally represented its leading personages have 
passed away, and the reason is to be found 
in the simple fact that it possesses dramatic 
qualities of a sterling kind. It is certainly easy 
to cite from it examples of false rhetoric, 
or to point to incidents not at all likely to 
have occurred in a country gentleman’s drawing- 
room, or perhaps anywhere else. There is a well- 
known jest-book story of somebody who being 
rudely told that he was “ no gentleman,” promptly 
disarmed his censor by demanding to know “ who 
had ever said that he was.” In like manner 
when the critics tell Mr. Boucicault that in this 
instance he is not natural, he might no doubt 
reply that it never entered his head to claim any 
such quality. It would argue, indeed, some great 
change in the capacity of playgoers for being 
amused, if the conception of an ideal world, in 
which characters are somewhat irrational, and 
incidents tend to extravagance, were generally felt 
to be fatal objections toa comedy. Mr. Boucicault’s 
characters are, at all events, very amusing person- 
ages, who never suffer the action to flag, or the dia- 
logue to grow dull; and if they have an occasional 
habit of indulging in observations bearing too 
close a resemblance to what used to be known as 
“toasts and sentiments,” this peculiarity may be 
said to be perfectly consonant to the ideal world 
in which they move. Apart from this, there is a 
great deal of admirable dialogue in the piece: 
the very spirit of Congreve and Farquhar reigns 
throughout the play, without the grossness which 
renders the revival of the works of those writers 
so difficult an undertaking. 

This protest on behalf of the claims of Mr. 
Boucicault’s comedy to respectful consideration is 
the more necessary to be made because of the in- 
creasing tendency of contemporary criticism to 
narrow and restrict the dramatist’s province. It 
is not restriction, but wider range, that our drama 
stands most in need of. Even the vulgarities of 
Mr. Albery’s Pink Dominos, at the Criterion, 
ought not to be too sternly rebuked; for Mr. 


Wyndham’s noisy loquacity and manifestly 





fictitious overflow of high spirits are no fault of 
the adapter, whose offences moreover are rather 
against good taste than against public morality. 
The moral tone of our stage has, happily, greatly 
improved in recent times; but it is unwise 
to expect dramatists to observe such a standard 
of propriety as would satisfy the Lady Supe- 
rior of a Clapham boarding-school when conduct- 
ing the young ladies under her charge to a morn- 
ing performance. Neither tragedy, nor comedy, 
nor history, noreven ‘“ tragical-comical-historical- 
——, can long flourish without suggestions of 
uman folly, or human wickedness. As regards 
the revival of London Assurance, those who have 
not seen this comedy, and even those who have, 
may pay a visit to the Prince of Wales’s with a 
certainty of being entertained. It has been acted 
much better, but also much worse. Mr. Cecil's perfor- 
mance of Sir Harcourt Courtly departs boldly from 
tradition, and hence perhaps will disappoint play- 
goers with a vivid recollection of past representa- 
tions of the piece; but it is, nevertheless, an 
assumption full of admirable touches of character 
and humour. How excellent, for example, is the 
stare of offended dignity which can hardly find 
expression for the stronger feeling of astonish- 
ment at the presumption of Dazzle when by 
way of enforcing an observation he pokes the 
old beau in the ribs with his forefinger. Mr. 
Bancroft’s vivacious impudence in the part of 
Dazzle seems, it is true, rather watchful to sustain 
itself than springing from the ever-present and 
consequently ever-ready fund of that quality 
which Mr. Charles Mathews’ inimitable method 
so easily suggests. In the little part of the lady’s- 
maid Mrs. Bancroft brings to bear all the charms 
of her manner and her excellent art; and it would 
be difficult to conceive a more finished and evenly- 
sustained performance than that of Mr. Kendal as 
Charles. The care and pains bestowed upon the 
mounting of new plays and revivals at the Prince 
of Wales’s have not been wanting in this instance : 
but qualities of this kind are only deserving of 
praise when the decorations and accessories aflord 
real aid to the spectator’s imagination. The in- 
troduction of six giant trees upon the narrow strip 
of lawn in front of Sir Harcourt’s dining-room 
window serves to limit the already scanty space 
upon the stage without any corresponding advan- 
tage. Green turf would certainly disappear under 
such obstructions to light and air; besides which, 
it is a well-understood principle that rugged 
nature should not approach closely to the dwelling, 
but should rather give way to smooth sward and 
trim gardens, in less abrupt contrast with the 
civilisation of a well-ordered home. 
Moy Tuomas. 





Tue author of a little volume just published by 
Mr. French in the Strand, with the title of How to 
Make Up, undertakes to instruct young actors in 
this important department of the player's art. 
The book, however, wears too much the appear- 
ance of a trade catalogue. Its formidable adver- 
tised lists of expensive articles needed by amateurs 
are, we observe, all supplied by one dealer, at 
whose shop the author is careful to inform us in 
his introductory chapter that everything required 
“ according to the directions given in this work ” 
may be obtained. Hence, the prices of the wigs, 
and the fact that they cannot be borrowed, but 
must be bought outright, seem to have more to do 
with the practical and literary features of the 
work than is anywhere directly stated. Some 
useful hints may, no doubt, be gathered from this 
manual; though the author is apt toindulge in rather 
obvious remarks, as when he observes that “ it is 
seldom that one sees a man who has arrived at 
maturity with that clear and transparent com- 
plexion so noticeable in youth and early manhood ; 
though there are, of course, exceptions, as in cases 
of sorrow, illness, &c.” The three faces depicted 
in the ghastly coloured plate headed “ Death” 
seem to represent not merely “ death,” but the very 
last stage of decomposition, We can only hope 
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that nothing so dreadful will be attempted by the 
young amateurs for whose use this book has been 
compiled. 


Mr. Girzert’s Palace of Truth, the first and 
the cleverest of his fairy comedies, has been re- 
vived at the Haymarket, with Miss Marion Terry 
in the part of Leolide, and Mr. Buckstone and 
Miss Caroline Hill in their original characters of 
King Phanor and Mirza. 


Tue revival of Massinger’s New Way to Pay 
Old Debts at the St. James’s has not apparently 
proved attractive. Its place will be taken this 
evening by Mr. Charles Reade’s Wandering Heir, 
in which Mrs. John Wood will sustain her ori- 
ginal part of Philippa. 


Mr. W. Jerroip Drxon has made a new trans- 
lation of Moliére’s Médecin malgré lui, which 
seems to be hardly necessary, as we have already 
several versions—one of which, by Mr. Charles 
Reade, was produced at the Adelphi a few years 
ago. Mr. Dixon’s version, however, is to be 
brought out at a morning performance at the Hay- 
market. 


A new three-act play, entitled Percy, is to be 
produced at the Globe Theatre on Monday next. 
‘The name of the author is withheld; but, as he 
is stated to be about to play a part in his own 
piece, his identity will probably be speedily re- 
vealed. 








MUSIC. 


THE RUBINSTEIN CONCERT AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


Tre announcement that Herr Rubinstein would 
both play and conduct at the Crystal Palace con- 
cert last Saturday brought together such an audi- 
ence as has not been seen there during the present 
season. It is doing no injustice either to the great 
pianist or to his audience to assume that it was 
the player rather than the composer that was the 
special attraction ; for while the programme was 
selected exclusively from Rubinstein’s works, only 
one of the pieces chosen had previously been heard 
at the Crystal Palace ; and, whatever may be the 
case hereafter, there is certainly not at present the 
same amount of public curiosity as to the com- 
positions of the great Russian artist that exists in 
the ease of Brahms or Wagner. 

To select an entire afternoon’s programme of 
six numbers from the works of any one composer 
is to put his creative powers to a severe test—a 
test which but few are able successfully to 
undergo. Unless the author be endowed, not only 
with a distinct individuality of style, but with 
considerable versatility, it will be impossible for 
him to sustain the attention of his hearers during 
a long concert. From this point of view Rubin- 
stein may honestly be said to have been successful 
on Saturday last. The programme was certainly 
neither monotonous nor tedious, It comprised 
the following pieces :— 

1. Symphony in C major, “ Ocean,” Op. 42. 

2. Arioso and Duet (Finale to second act of Die 

Maccabier). 
. Second Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 35. 
. Song, “ Tragédie.” 
5. Solos for Pianoforte— 
Nocturne ; 
Scherzo from Sonata, No. 3 ; 
Caprice. 
6. Overture to Dimitri Donskoi. 
The final overture, to its composer's first opera, 
was written in 1849, and had been previously per- 
formed at the Crystal Palace ; all the other pieces 
were given there for the first time. It is a note- 
worthy point in the above programme that the 
three most important works contained in it (the 
symphony, the concerto, and the overture) all 
date from Rubinstein’s earlier period. This was, 
I think, most judicious; for the pieces performed 
were, to myself at least, far more enjoyable than 
some of his more recent works, in which, side by 
side with much that is truly poetical and beauti- 


ful, may be found much diffuseness, and at times 
positive ugliness. 

The most important of the compositions pre- 
sented last Saturday was, unquestionably, the 
“Ocean” symphony. I have not yet had the 
good fortune to hear any other work of Ru- 
binstein’s which in sustained musical inter- 
est at all approaches this— which, by the 
way, is the second of his four symphonies, not 
Jive, as inadvertently stated in the Crystal Palace 
programme. It originally consisted of the cus- 
tomary four movements, to which the composer, 
for some not very apparent reason, subsequently 
added two more—a second slow movement and 
Scherzo. From its title the symphony would ap- 
pear to be programme music; but it is evidently 
(like Beethoven’s “ Pastoral”) a record of impres- 
sions rather than an attempt to depict the ocean 
itself. The prevailing and most appropriate cha- 
racteristic of the symphony is its breadth. All is 
clear, well defined, and noble in style ; and, although 
the work occupies nearly an hour in performance, 
there is not—unless, perhaps, in the finale—a 
trace of diffuseness throughout. So far as can be 
judged from one hearing, the best movements must 
be pronounced to be the opening Allegro, which is 
remarkably fine, the Adagio non tanto, in EK minor 
—a veritable “Song without Words” for the 
orchestra—and the Beethovenish Scherzo in F. 
The entire symphony, however, is a work of sus- 
tained interest ; that it was heartily appreciated 
by the audience was manifest from the reception 
of each movement, and the enthusiastic applause 
which greeted the composer at the close of the 
work. Of the performance, it need only be said 
that it was in all respects worthy of the reputa- 
tion of the Crystal Palace orchestra. It was con- 
ducted by Herr Rubinstein, who showed himself 
hardly less great in this capacity than as a pianist. 
Besides a very firm and distinct beat, he pos- 
sesses the rarer and most valuable qualification of 
a conductor—that of enlisting the sympathies of 
his band, and bringing them thoroughly en rapport 
with his feeling of the interpretation of the music 
performed. 

Rubinstein’s second concerto (in F major) must 
as a composition rank decidedly below his second 
symphony. It is interesting and pleasing to listen 
to, but rather as a vehicle for the display of the 
composer's truly astounding execution than for 
the intrinsic value of the musical ideas. Of its 
three movements, the second is, perhaps, the most 
original, and the third the most taking. How the 
solo part was played by the composer it is as need- 
less to describe to those who have heard him as it 
would be useless to those who have not. The same 
may be said of the shorter piano solos given later 
in the concert. The accompaniments to the con- 
certo, which was conducted by Mr. Manns, left 
nothing to desire either in correctness or refine- 
ment. 

The solo music, in which Mdlle. Thekla Fried- 
lander and Miss Helena Arnim took part, was less 
interesting as a whole than other portions of the 
concert. The finale from the second act of the 
opera Die Maccabéer would, in all probability, be 
very effective on the stage; but the dramatic ele- 
ment in the music is so prominent that it was 
evident in listening to it that it was heard to a 
great disadvantage in a concert-room ; while the 
“Tragédie ” is hardly equal to some of the com- 
poser’s less ambitious efforts. As a whole, never- 
theless, the concert of last Saturday showed the 
ability of the composer in a most favourable light, 
and proved that he is a man of great inventive 
power. It is only to be regretted that in his later 
works he should have shown a tendency to stray 
from the paths he had previously followed. A 
few more works equal to the “Ocean ” will do more 
for his reputation than any number of “ Dramatic” 
symphonies, EBENEZER Provt. 





Iizrr Rvpinsteix will give six pianoforte 
recitals at St. James’s Hall, the first of which 
, takes place on Monday afternoon next, at three 








o'clock, The programme is, it need hardly be 
said, most interesting, including, among other 
things, Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” 
and several of his smaller pieces; Liszt’s tran- 
scriptions of Schubert’s “ Erl-Kénig” and “ Bar- 
carolle ;” and pieces by Beethoven, Mozart, 
Handel, Field, Chopin, and Rubinstein. It may 
be as well to mention that the dates of the re- 
— recitals are May 9, 14, 16, and 28, and 
une 2. 


Tue publication of the final and complete pro- 
gramme of the Wagner Festival enables us to 
supplement the information given last week as to 
the vocalists who will appear. In addition to the 
names already mentioned, those of Frau Materna 
and Herrn Unger and Hill, Frau von Sadler- 
Griin, Fraulein Babette Waibel, Friulein Eliza- 
beth Exter, Herr Chandon, Herr Schlosser, “ and 
others,” are now announced. Frau von Sadler- 
Griin and Herr Schlosser took part in the Bayreuth 
performances last summer; the other names are 
new to us. The assistance of Herr Schlosser as 
Mime in the Stegfried selection will be simply in- 
valuable ; while Frau Sadler-Griin, a most genuine 
artist, will doubtless render most important assist- 
ance. Herr Richter, from Vienna, whose mag- 
nificent conducting so largely contributed to the 
success at Bayreuth, has arrived in London, and 
is assisting Mr. Dannreuther in directing the re- 
hearsals, which are now in full progress. 


THE principal items of Herr Franke’s second 
concert, given last Tuesday evening at the Royal 
Academy of Music, were Brahms’s sonata in E 
minor (Op. 38), for piano and violoncello ; Chopin's 
variations in B flat (Op. 12), for piano solo; an 
Adagio by Bach, for two violins ; two violin solos 
by Ph. Scharwenka ; and Clara Schumann’s piano 
trio in G minor. 

Tue Sunderland Philharmonic Society gave its 
third concert of this season last Monday week, . 
when Handel’s Joshua was performed in the 
Victoria Hall before an audience numbering over 
two thousand persons. The principal vocalists 
were Mdme. Nouver, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Hollins, 
and Mr. Patey. The chorus and orchestra num- 
bered 180 performers ; the latter, led by Mr. Henry 
Nuttall, included many of the principal members 
of Mr. Charles Hallé’s band. The conductor was 
Mr. Angelo Forrest. The Society must be con- 
gratulated on its enterprise in bringing forward 
one of the finest of Handel's seldom-heard oratorios. 


THE programme of the approaching Handel 
Festival has been issued. The dates fixed are 
June 22, 25, 27, and 29. As usual, the first day 
will be devoted to the general rehearsal; on 
Monday, June 25, the Messtah will be given; on 
Wednesday, June 27, a selection; and on Friday, 
June 29, Israel in Egypt. As before, the only 
novelties will be in the selection, which is to in- 
clude pieces from the oratorios of Athalia, Bel- 
shazzar, Hercules and Joshua, from <Acis and 
Galatea, and from Dryden’s Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
Day. At the same concert Mr. Best will also play 
one of the organ concertos. 


Tue 139th Anniversary Festival of the Royal 
Society of Musicians was held at the Freemasons’ 
Hall on Wednesday week, the President being the 
Right Hon. Lord Skelmersdale. Among the 
speakers were the Earl of Dudley, Lord Hampton, 
Sir T. T. Bernard, Sir Julius Benedict, Prof. Mac- 
farren, and Mr. H. S. Marks, A.R.A. The list of 
contributions to the charity announced by the 
treasurer in the course of the evening amounted 
to nearly 1,500/. 


A new three-act opera, Le Bravo, by M. Gervais 
Salvayre, was produced at the Opéra National 
Lyrique, Paris, on Wednesday, the 18th inst. The 
work is rather unfavourably criticised in the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale by M. Adolphe Jullien, 
who speaks of it as a mixture of styles, and full of 
reminiscences, 


THE catalogue has just been printed of the 
magnificent ens of the late M. Fétis, which 
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after his death was acquired by the Belgian Goy- 
ernment. It is a volume of over 1,000 pages, 
giving a description of more than 7,300 works, 
some of them of priceless value. 


Tue second concert, for this season, of the Bach 
Choir was given at St. James’s Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening. The first part of the programme 
comprised Handel’s Coronation Anthem, “ The 
King shall rejoice,” an eight-part motett by Stern- 
dale Bennett, the “Sanctus” from Palestrina’s 
Missa Papae Marcelli, and Bach’s Cantata “A 
stronghold sure,” in which the solos were given 
by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and Herr Henschel. The second part 
consisted of Gade’s cantata Comala. It was in- 
teresting to hear the fine choir which Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt conducts in some other music than 
the B minor Mass of Bach; and while it can 
hardly be said that the precision of attack 
in the cantatas of Bach and Gade was such 
as the previous very remarkable performance 
had led us to expect, this may doubtless be 
accounted for by the fact that the music was 
less familiar to the singers. With this single 
reservation, the performance may be praised as 
admirable throughout. Writing at the moment 
of going to press, it is impossible to enter as fully 
as could be wished into a criticism of the two 
cantatas presented at this concert for the first 
time to a London audience. That by Bach is one 
of those astounding combinations of scholarship 
and genius in which the old master has never 
been approached, much less equalled. Gade’s 
Comala, the subject of which is taken from 
Ossian, is considered in Germany the composer's 
masterpiece. It certainly seems to us, after one 
hearing, superior to, inasmuch as it is mure de- 
cidedly original than, any other of the composer's 
works which we have yet met with. The per- 
formance—in which the solo parts were sustained 
by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Diego, 
Mdlle. Gowa, and Herr Henschel—was, with the 
exception of an occasional want of power in the 
chorus, perfect. The magnificent singing of Herr 
Henschel, one of the finest and most artistic bari- 
tone singers now before the public, deserves a 
word of special praise. 
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Axon (W. E. A.), Handbook of the Public Libraries of 
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Grogan (Rev. G. W.), Ancient Saints and Modern Commen- 
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Handy-book for Justices of the Peace, by a Devonshire 

Justice, cr 8VO........ceeee ERNST (Reeves & Turner) 6/0 


Hatton (Joseph), Bitter Sweets, a Love Story, 12mo 
nt (Warne & Co.) 2/0 
atton (J.), The Tallants of Barton, 12mo 
arne & Co.) 2/0 
Hehner (0.), and A. Angell, Butter, Ps _ ‘ 
_Adulterations, cr 8VO .........eeeee. Subacgm (Churchill) 3/6 
King or Knave ? by Author of “ Hilda and I,” 2 vols. er 8vo 
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gston (W. H. G.), Yachting Tales, 8vo (Hunt & Co.) 4/0 
Lever (Charles), Roland Cashel, vol. ii. er 8vo 
Routledge & Sons) 3/ 
Lytton (Lord), Eugene Aram, Lenny aes '?- 


Manning (H. E.), The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost, 3rd ed. cr 8voO_ ...........6.. (Longmans & Co.) 8/ 
Marriage and Married Life, a Novel, by Isha, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
(Remington & Co.) 21/0 
Moncrieff (J. P.), Edgar and I, cr 8vo 
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Muller (E.), Noble Words and Noble Deeds, translated by 
DOR TAI, CF BVO oo.cccccccccccscscovs (S. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Murchison (C.), Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the Liver, 
2nd ed. 8vo ..... pettahewsriesnowed (Longman & Co.) 21/0 
Norris (J. P.), Easy Lessons addressed to Candidates for 
I, EID vccnccccennccrnnsaaced (Rivingtons) 1/6 
Palmer (F. I.), Floods in the Thames Valley, and the 
Relief of London Bridge and its Approaches, 8vo 
(E. Stanford) 2/6 
Partridge (S. W.), Jesus at Nazareth, a Metrical Mono- 
OD ne cditecieccariesatens (Partridge & Co.) 3/6 
Rule (W. H.), Oriental Records—Monumental, cr 8vo 
(Bagster & Sons) 5/0 
Schouvaloff (Rev. Father), My Conversion and Vocation, 
GEE desecvenésasususs Csepncesoeeed (R. Washbourne) 5/0 
Science Lectures delivered in Manchester, 1875-6, cr 8vo 
(J. Heywood) 3/6 
Shelley (Percy B.), Poetical Works, edited by H. B. For- 
TE, WE, Fils BOs oboe caesncceeses (Reeves & Turner) 12/6 
Simpson (M. C. M.), Winnie’s History, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Smith (Rev. T.), Our Christian Homes, 12mo 
(Haughton & Co,) 1/6 
Smith (S. A.), The Tiber and its Tributaries, 8vo 
(Longmans & Co.) 10/6 
That Lady Lynway, a Novel, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Three Chances, by Author of “ The Fair Carew,” 12mo 
(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Tinsley (Mrs. C.), Darkest before Dawn, 12mo : 
(Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Townsend (M. E.), Links of Gold, cr 8vo ....(Hatchards) 1/6 
Turner (W.), Introduction to Human Anatomy, part 2, 


ha btn 0b 465068 04-0046 0008 (A. & C, Black) 10/0 
Walker (Rev. M.), Was he really Mad ? and other Sketches, 
DE dtktseandesbesninbwkceavexae (Remington & Co.) 6/0 


cr 8vo .. 
Waters of Babylon, by Author of “ Mirabilia,” 12mo 
(G.J. Palmer) 5/0 
Whiteland’s Series of Reading Books for Girls, Standard 4, 
edited by Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, 12mo....(E. Stanford) 1/9 
Wood (Rev. J. G.), Calendar of the Year, 12mo 
(Routledge & Sons) 2/0 
Woodman (W. B.) and C. M. Tidy, Handy Book of 


Forensic Medicine and Toxicology, 8vo...... (Churchill) 31/6 
Xenophon’s Anabasis of Cyrus, Books 1 and 2, with Notes 
Oy B. We SEN, GF OOS co cccccecsccessece (Rivingtons) 3/6 
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Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s Story, “ EREMA ; or 
My Father’s Sin,” and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Story, ““CARITA,” are now appearing 
in the “ Oornhill Magazine.” Price One 
Shilling Monthly. 





This day (One Shilling), No. 209. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for. MAY. 


With Illustrations by GEoRGK DU MAURIER and Frank 
DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS :— 


Carit&. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXXIV. The Widow. 
—XXXV. Roger’s Fate.—XXXVI. Between the Two. 

Transcaucasia. 

Lizzie’s Bargain. 

Ridicule and Truth. 

A Dutch Milton. 

My Neighbour’s Wife. 

Erema ; or, My Father’s Sin. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
XXX. Cocks and Coxcombs.—XXXI. Adrift.—XXXII, At 
Home.—XXXIII. Lord Castlewood. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
3 vols. 32s. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WITH MEMORIALS 


By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the 


Revival of Learning; the Fine Arts. By JOHN ADDINGTON 
SymonpDs, Author of “An Introduction to the Study of 
Dante,” **Studies of the Greek Poets,” and * Sketches in 
Italy and Greece.” 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


SECOND EDITION. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. 


First Series. By JoHN ADDINGTON SyMoNDs, M.A., Author 
of “‘ Renaissance in Italy,” “* Sketches in Italy and Greece.” 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LECTURES on POETRY DELI- 


VERED at OXFORD. With Poems. By Sir Francis 
Hastinas Dove, Bart., Professor of Poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


“Will be read with interest and profit, far beyond the 
limits of University criticism. The Oxford Professor of 
Poetry has done well in attaching to his lectures verses from 
his own pen.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** These ‘ Lectures on Poetry’ attest the author’s right to 
the chair which he so worthily fills, and students of poetry 
will find them of infinite service.”—Morning Post. 


FLOTSAM and JETSAM: Rhymes 


Old and New. By ALFRED Domert, Author of “ Ranolf 
and Amohie.” Square 16mo, 7s. 


A DREAM of the GIRONDE, and 


other Poems. By EVELYN PYNE. [Nearly ready. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and 


RELIGION. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With a Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HEAPS of MONEY. By W. E. 


Norris, 2 vols. (Ready. 


PHYLLIS. 
MARJORIE BRUCE’S LOVERS. 


By Mary PaTrRIcK. 2 vols. [Jn the press. 


[Nearly ready. 


3 vols. 
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BIRKBEOK BANK. Established 1851. 


0, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
DEPOSITS des me at INTEREST for stated periods or repayable on 
demand. On Current Accounts, Interest allowed on the minimum 
monthly balances. Cheque Books supplied, and Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes issued. 
he Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and 
the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Sonpene, Stocks 
and Shares purchased and sold, and advances made there 
Office hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdayr, then f from l0to 2, 
On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 in "the evening. 
A Pamphlet, with full et ry may be had on application. 
ANCIS RAVENSCROF T, Manager. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the genera) bodily health, and induces a 
proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 


‘PEPPER's , QUININE and IRON TONIO. 


Bottles containing 32 measured doses, 4s. 6d. 
sold by all Chemists. 

In the poepanntion of this Tonic the greatest care is exercised. It is 
afaithtul compound of Quinine, the active principle of Yellow Cin- 
chona, or Peruvian Bark, blended with a refined trustworthy prepara- 
tion of Iron, produced in a form which the experience of many years 
has proved the best. It offers a ready means of gaining the strength 
and other benefits afforded by Quinine and Iron, without any fear of 
iat ama ate .—The name of J. PEPPER is signed in red ink on the 


rPARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight con; gestion. By gently stimulating the action 
of the liver and sli; ehtly moving the bow rels, the heavy: drowsy feeling 
with sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, an 
other indications of Dyspepsia are removed, Taraxacum and Podo- 
phyllin i is much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective 
for removing bile.—Prepared by J. PepPeR. 237 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, whose name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s. 9d. and 
4°.6d. each. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


Large bottles, ls. 6d. Restores the Colour to grey hair in a few 
days. The bes‘, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


19 r 5 
HITH’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use 
of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a soft 
bandage being worn around the body, while the requisite resisting 
ower is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, 
mony | with so much ease and ~ ness that it cannot be detected, an d 
y be worn during —_ A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the lrruss (which cannot fail to fit) torwarded by post, on the cireum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips being sent to me Manu- 
facturer, 
Mr. WILITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, l6s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. ; postage free. Double 
ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 
52s. 6d. ; postage free 


Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to John White, Post Office, 
Piccadilly. naw 


LASTIC STOC KINGS, ‘KNEE-CAPS, &e., 

for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 

SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 

texture, and i inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 1s. yand l6s. each ; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE » Manufac turer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 
For over 30 years approved as the BEST REMEDY for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indi gestion ; 


and as a safe and ai aperient for pt pd ladies, 
children, and infants. 


DINNEFORD & CO,, 


172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; and of all Chemists 
"throughout the world. 


ie consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA § PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
IA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature, thus:— 


. e 
Lex 5 Le 
a 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. 
BB” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 


Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 











MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post- 
free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer & Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be Seen at 
18 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SquarE, LONDON. 





Established 1824, onl Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


GcoTtisH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. 
London : 37 Cornhill. Edinburgh and Dublin, 
West End Branch—15 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


PUREST WATER 


IN THE WORLD. 





BURROWS’ MALVERN WATERS. 





The 


pure plain NATURAL WATER (the best Table Water 


known) and BURROWS’ MALVERN SELTZER, SODA, POTASH, 


and LITHIA WATERS 
LEMONADE and GINGER 
Water. 


(the best of all Mineral W aters) ; also a pure 


BEER, prepared with the same pure 
All these are bottled at the famous Springs. 





Address: W. & J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London Depit: E. GALLAIS & CO., 27 Margaret Street, W. 








AMERICAN CENTENNIAL PRIZE MEDAL. 


FPRYT’S COCOA, 





In }-Ib. and }-Ib. packets. 


(TentH InTeRNaTIONAL Mepat AWARDED.) 


The CARACAS COCOA specially recommended by the manufacturers is pre- 
pared from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice descriptions. 
Purchasers should ask specially for “ Fry’s Caracas Cocoa,” to distinguish it from other 


varieties. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.’ *__ Sranparp. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are delicious sweetmeats. 





BLus S RUTHIN WATERS. 


_— 





AERATED WATERS. 


ELuss “RUTHIN WATERS. —Crystal 


Springs. Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for Gout, Lithia and Potass. 
Yorks Branded “R. ELLIS — SON, 
RUTHIN,” and every Label bears their 
Trade Mark. Sold everywhere, and whole- 
sale of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. LONDON AGENTS: W.’ BEST 
& SONS, Henrietta Street, Cavendish pacetnetin 


[UNIVERSAL LIFE AS s URANCE 
SOCIETY 


1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1834, by Special Act of Parliament. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, HALF-A-MILLION, 


DIRECTORS : 
JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Chairman. 
WILLIAM NORRIS NICHOLSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 





Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.I. | Osgood Hanbury, Esq. 
George Henry Brown, Esq. John Jackson, M.D. 
The Hon. James Byng. Sir Roland M. Stephenson. 


Henry Walford Green. Esq. Chas. ao gd — Esq. 
Frederick Hendriks, Esq., Actuary and Sec 
Sir George Burrows, Bart., M. D., Consulting "Todim. 

The accumulated profits of the Universal, at the Forty-second 
Annual Investigation in 1876, amounted to 264 “038i. Upwards of four- 
fifths of this sum is reserved to enter into the average of future years. 
The remaining fifth allows of a reduction of the premium upon par- 
ticipating policies on the same liberal scale as for thirteen years past, 
namely, 50 per cent., or one-half the original premium. Policies, Eng- 
lish or Indian, upon which the premium was originally 100/., wil) thus 
be charged with 501. only of premium for the current year, May 1876-77. 

Policies in force, 3,281,011. Accumulated funds, 1,066,845/. Annual 
income, 169,000/. 

— Otlices and Agencies in Caleutta, Madras, Bombay, and 


Table of eee er cent. upon the Annual Premiums, English 
aa, during ee past 25 years. 


1953. .45 1s. 1855. .4 “1856. -335 1857..33 
1858. .33! 1159.3 36 1860.40 1861. .45 1862. .45 
1863. .47! 1864. .50 1865. .50 1866. .50 1867. .50 
1868. .50 1869, .50 1870. .50 1871,.50 1872. .50 
1873. .50 1874. .50 1875. .50 1876. .50 1877. .50 





ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


May be provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £205,000, 
£1,120,000 have been paid as COMPENSATION. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury, may be secured at moderate premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VAN, Secretary. 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Curr OFFICE, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFF ICE, 60 Charing Cross ; 
And at Oxford Street, corner of Vere Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 
Participation in Four-fifths of the Profits. 
J. G. P RIESTLEY, , Actuary. 
YHCENIX FIRE OFF ICE, LomMBARD Srreer 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. ” Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
. . GEORGE WM. LOVELL 
Secretaries, (Sonn J. BROOMFIELD. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
os 1807. For Lives only. 
ALL MALL, S.W. 
Income from me F... and Interest... ee £395,565 
Funds in hand a n £ — 035 
Prospectuses-and Forms of Proposal may “be o} 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS s. w Actuary. 


ROYAL IN SURAN CE COMPANY. 


ROYAL INSURANCE BL BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





"| RAGLE 








EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1875. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
FIRE PREMIUMS FOR THE YEAR . £742,553 0 0 


LOSSES 355,161 12 8 
NET PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD, in- 
cluding Interest . . + 251,390 10 10 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
INCOME FROM PREMIUMS, after de- 
ducting re-assurances . « * . £240,963 14 0 
BONUSES DECLARED for the Last Two Quinquenniums :— 
£1 10s, per cent. per annum on sum Assured, upon all Policies 
entitled to participate. 
FUNDS. 


After providing for payment of the Dividend and Bonus, the 
Funds of the Company will stand as follows :— 


CAPITAL PAID-UP. . . . - £269,545 0 0 
FIRE FUND. . . . . - 400,060 0 0 
RESERVE FUND - 500,000 0 0 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND "LOSS . 92,745 19 0 
LIFE FUNDS . . . . . 


1,976,146 11 9 
£3,258,437 10 9 
GROWTH OF FUNDS. 


1872. . . . . . . - £2,361,812 
1873. . . . . . . - 2,645,505 
1874. . . . . . . + 2,957,174 
1875. . . . . ° . - 3,258, 437 


Extract from Auditors’ Report. 


“We have examined and counted every Security, and have 
found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 








aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the emaunts in 
| the said Balance-Sheets,”” 7 
| JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 








